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THE CHINESE CYCLE OF SIXTY YEARS, 


Commences with the 61st year of the emperor Wingtf, 


2637 years, B.C. 
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The Chinese year is luni-solar, gomprising twelve Junar months, 
to which-an intercalary month is added, when requisite to preserve 
correspondence with the solar year. When, during a lunar month, 
the sun does not enter any sign of the Zodiac, that month is inter- 
calary and the year contains thirteen months. 


ECLIPSES. 


1. A partial elcipse of the Moon, March 31, visible at Greenwich. 
2. A total eclipse of the Sun, April 14, invisible at Greenwich. 
3. A partial eclipse of the Moon, Sept. 24. invisible at Greenwich. 
4. Anannular eclipse of the Sun, Oct. &, visible at Greenwich. 
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FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, é&c. 


Epiphany...-...... Jan. 6 | Ascension day..... May 13 


Septuagesima....... Jan. 31 | Whit Sunday...... 


» 23 


Ash Wednesday.... Feb. 17 | Trinity Sunday.... _,, 30) 
Good Friday,-....-. Apri. 2 | Accession of Victoria June 20 
Easter Sunday...... _,, A | Ist Sunday in advent. Nov. 28 


CHNESETERMS. 
Jan. 8. )]y JE Sidu-hén, ‘little cold,’ 


Jan. 20. * BE Ta-han, ‘great cold,’ 

Feb. 4. ae 4 Lih-chung, ‘spring begins; 
Feb. 19. Fy *K Yii-shwui, ‘rain and water,’ 
Mar. 6. pe +t Kin-chih, ‘insects excited,’ 

Mar. 21. # 4p Ch’un-fun’ ‘vernal equinox,’ 
Apr. 05. ip HA Tsing-ming, ‘clear & bright,’ 
Apr. 21. a BR Kuhb-yii, ‘grain-rain,’ 

May. 6. nv B Lih-hid, ‘summer begins,’ 
May. 22. Wy 14 Siaou-mwan, ‘grain a lit. full,’ 
June 6. ft ki Mang-chung, ‘grain spiked,’ 
June.22. 53 3B Hié-chi, ‘summer solstice, 
July 8. J]v 2 Sidou-shi, ‘little heat,’ 

July 23. kK oa T4-shi, ‘great heat,’ : 

Aug. 8. ae ¥K Lih-tsii, ‘autumn hegins,’ 

Aug. 24. hau 3e Chii-shi,‘eessation of heat,’ 

Sep. 8. G Big Peb-li, ‘white dew,’ 

Sep. 24. #K 4p Ts-cdifun, ‘aytumnal equinox,’ 

Oct. 9. HE Ge Han-li, ‘cold dew,’ 

Oct. 24. A (iif Shwing kidng, ‘frost decends,’ 

Nov. & 37 A Lib-tyng, ‘winter begins,’ 

Nov. 23. sy BEY Situ-sieuh, ‘little snow,’ 

Dec. &. k EE 'l'a-sieuh, ‘great snow,’ 
Dec. 22. 74 eo Tung-chi, ‘winter solstice,’ 
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15° in Capricorn. 
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in Aquarius. 


in Pisces. 


in Aries. 


in Taurus. 
in Gemini. 
in Cancer. 
in Leo. 

in Virgo. 
an Libra. 


in Scorpio. 


in Sagittarius. 


enters Capricorn. 


‘The year 5608 of the Jewish Era cemmences Sept. 11, 1847 


Ramadan, the Turk’s month of abstinence ,, 
The year 1264 of the Mohaimm. Fra _ a 
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JANUARY, 1847 —XXXI Days. 
Chinese XXVI Year, XIth and XIIth Moons. 


The weather, during this month, is dry cold, and bracing—differing but 
little, if at all, from that of November and December. ‘lhe wind blows 
generally from the north, occasionally inclining to the NE. or NW. A change 
to the south—which may be cxpected at intervals of 10 or 15 days, during 
the winter—causes considerable variation in the temperature of the atinos- 
phere. 


Days of [Days of 
‘Chronicle of events in China, &c. 
month. | moon. 


1f 15 |Trade at Canton reopened, 1839. 

2s 16 |Captain Gribble seized and brought to Canton pel 

385 17 ae Tsihsu appointed | imperial cominissioner to 
stop the traflic in opium, 189. 

4m 18 

5 t 19 

6 w 20 See Dicey and his party of the Madagascar 
landed in Macao, 1842. 

7 t 2) |Forts at Chuenpi taken, with great slaughter, 1841. 

Sf 99 ees of the Lady ‘Hughes strangled at Canton 
| iets) 

9s 23 [in Canton, 1843. 

10 S 24 |British forces visit Tunghwa, 1842.— Vlipa arrived. 

1} m yas) ; 

12¢t 26 

13 w 27 

14 t 28 

15 f 29 

16 s 30 

i7 8 1 |fweLrrH Moon. 

18 m 2 iC. Marjoribanks, pres. £. L C.’s left ning: 1832, 

{19 ¢ 3 
20 w 4 {Elliot and Kishen’s treaty, ceding Eieneleons: 1841. 
t 5 | Mr. Davis, with his fam. sailed for England, 1835. 

22 f 6 

23 s 7 | 

2458 Ss” 

25 m 9 [Bremer. St. Paul’s ehu. Macao, burnt 1835. 

26 t 10 {Hongkong taken possession of, IR41, by. Sir J. J. G. 

27 w 11 [Interview between Kishen and Elliot, Is4l. 

28 t 12 

29 f 13 / 

30 8 14 [office of intendant 1840. 

S 


15 |A Chinese officer arrived in Macao to fill the new 
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FEBRUARY, 1847,—XXVIII Days. 
Chinese XXVI-VIINth Year, XIIth and Ist Moons. \ 


During this month the thermometer continues low; but the dry bracing 
cold of the three preceding months is changed for a damp and chilly at- 
mosphere; the number of fine fair days is much diminished, and cloudy and 
. {foggy ones are more frequent in February and March than in any other 
months. The fog is sometimes so dense as to render objects invisible at a 
few yards’ distance. 


Days of |Days of ; ; 
Chronicle of events in China, &c. 
month. | moon. 
+2 | 16 ae and Gutzlaff visit the city gate Canton, 
1835, Inhabitants of Hongkong declared to be 
Qt 17 [British subjects, 1841]. 
3wf 18 ‘ 
At 19 {The Hyacinth enters the harbor of Macao, 1840. 
5 f 20 (Rebellion broke out at Lienchau, 1832. | 
168 21 |Capt. Halcon, Spa. envoy, arrived in Macao, 1840: 
78 22 
8m 23 |Snow fell in Canton, 1835. Shunchi died 1661. 
| 9t OA. eens ee ae e aaa ES 
10 w 25 
ll t 26 ii died, 1695. —-~- - --  ---- 
12 f OG 
| Empress of China died 1840. ‘Elliot’s second in- 
ISs | 28 _ with Kishen, 184]. 
148 29 
15 m 1 |Cuinese New Yrar’s DAY. 
Coroner’s inquest at the O:thalmic hospital at 
16 2 Canton, 1839. Ports of Hongkong and Ting- 
I7 w 3 [hai declared free 1841. 
Is t 4 |Boat of the Nemesis fired on at Wangtong, 1841. 
of. 95 
20 s 6 ji Ae ee oe ae 
21 8 7 |Med. Missionary Society organized, Canton 1838. 
22 m 8 
23 ¢t 9 |Hostilities with the English resumed, 1841.—~ - 
eae husan evacuated by the British forces, 1841, 
ie wy; 10 prisoners Anstruther and others restored. 
25 t Ji |Rewards offered for Englishmen by Lin, 1841. 
. A Chinese executed befcre the factories, Canton, 
ee i) 1839. Bogue forts captured, 1841. 
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MARCH, 1847,—XXXI_ Days. 


Chinese XXVIITth Year, Ist and 1Id Moons. 


The weath¢r in the month of March is also damp and foggy, but the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere becomes considerably warmer ; to preserve things 
from damp, it is requisite to continue the use of fires and closed doors, which 
the heat of the atmosphere renders very unpleasant. From March till July 
and August, the thermometer steadily increases in height and the heat 
reaches its maximum degree. 


ee ee ee | 


Chinese forces at Tsv’k{ routed, 1841. 


Days of |Days of 
Chronicle of events in China, &c. 

month. | moon. 

Im 15 

Qt 16 |Sir Hugh Gough arrived at Whampoa, Is41. 
“3w 17 

4t 183 |Llipd died in Canton, 1853. 

of 19 

s 20 |Napier’s fort captured, 1831. 

78 21 

8 m 22 oo. : 

9t a | 3 aus 

0 w Lin arrived in Canton, 1839. British in Chinh4i 

w ( and Ningpo attacked, 1842. 

1t British brig Ann lost on Formosa, 1842, 

2f Kishen goes a state’s prisoner to Peking, i847. 
3 8 

48 


Srconp Moon. Macartneys’s embassy leave 
China 1794. , 

Canton under British guns, 1841- 

Foreigners detained in Canton by Lin, 1939. 

Armistice agreed upon at Canton, 1841. 


British ship Sarah, first ie trader, sailed from, 
Whampoa, IR34. 
Buying appointed commarderinchiel 1842. 
- -9@1-¢ Captain Elliot forced- hie-wapeto Canton, 1839.: 
Friend of China commenced, 1842. | 
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12 Chests of opium, 20,283 surrendered 1939. 

13. {A committee for roads appointed | in Hongkong 1842. 
14 

15 | 
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APRIL, 1847,—XXX Days. 
Chinese XXVIIth Year, [Id and I[1d Moons. 


The thick fags which begin to disappeat towards the end of March are in 
April seldom if ever seen. The atmosphcre, however, continues damp, and 
rainy days are not unfrequent. At the s’mé time the themometer gradually. 
- Irises, and the nearer approach of the’sun renders the heat more perceptable 
In this and the summer months‘ sotthetly: winds generally prevail ; free- 
quently however they veer to and blow from the eastward. 


——— 


Days of | Days of 
; Chronicle of evénts in China, &c. 

month. | moon. 

lt 1G: |e ee 

2 f 17 | . 

3.8 18 {Confucius died, at 72, B. c. 429. = 
458 19 , a 
5 m | 20 |Kwoh Siping strangled at Macao, 1888. 

6 t 21 |The emperor’s annual ploughing celebrated, 1834.—~_~ 
7 Ww 22 ae 
8 t 23 

9f 24 | 

10 s 25° |Kiying appointed imperial commissioner, 1842. . 
118 26 |H. B. M. commission returned'to Canton, 1837. 

12m | 27 -- _— 
3t 28 : fom tb 

29 Tuirp Moon. Yish4n, Lunwan, and Ki Kung|, — 

l4 w { arrived in Canton, 1841. | 

15 t 1 |Tuiep MOON.’ 

16 f 2 - 
7s |. 3 

18 8 4 > 
9m | 56 —————— OO 
20t | 6 
21 w 7 {| ries 
22 t 8 |E. I. Coinpany ceased to trade with China, 1834 

3 fs}, 9; a: | ft 
24 s 10 

25 8 11 

26m | 12 = 
27 t 13° 
28 w 4 |—-—_—-__ > 
29 t 15 ‘ = ) Cai ee 

. Captain (now hon. major) Caine appointed chie 
tay AO sneer of Hongkong, 1841. ae 
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MAY, 1847,—XXXI Days. 
Chinese XXVIIth Year, IIId and IVth Moons. 


In this month the heat is fully set in, and it is—particularly in Canton, 
often oppressive, the more so from the closeness of the atmosphere, the 
winds being usually light and variable. This is the most rainy month in 
the year, averaging fifteen days and a half of heavy rain; cloudy days with- 
out rain, however, are of untrequent occurrence, and one half of the month 
averages fine sunny weather. 


Days of {Days of 


Chronicle of events in China, &c. 
month. | moon. 


17 ; Famine in Kiangnan, Chehkiing, and Hipeh,1832. 
- The Hongkong Gazette commenced, 1841. 


~~ or 5 oe ee < - “> Yr: oe o> 


. {British tagors evacuate = BES 18d. 


: ? 
¢ 
PAA ome 5 
| E. I. Co’s garden demolished, by lieut-governor 
12 w 28 { Cho, 1831. © 
Fourtn Moon. 
British forces arrived off Chapu 1842. 
- @ 
Ichapd eaaied by storm, 1&42. thee. 
; British ships at Canton attacked, I841. The de- 
livery of the 20,283 chests opium completed, sig 
The foreign factories pillaged, 184. 
Queen Victoria born, IS818. 
Canton surrounded by. British forces, 1841. 
re city of Canton ransomed for®r@ millions, 1847, 
pe E a? es 


( A Ganmeniaciel Association formed in Canton, 846. 
o7i31 im 18 Chinese Repository-cominenced, 1832. 
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JUNE, 1847—XXX Days. 
Chinese XXVIII Year, IVth and Vth Moons. 


The month of June is-also:a very wet month, although, on an average, the 
number of rainy days is less than in the other summer months. The ther- 

ometer in June rises several degrees higher than in the month ef May, an¢ 
alls but little at night—it is this latter circumstance chiefly which causes 
he exhaustion often felt in this-country, from the heat of summer—no op- 
rtunity being afforded for regaining strength. 


Chronticie of events in China, &c. 


LU eG, LET EAN I 
28 | | ~~ 
29 tuguese prohibited trading at Canton, 1640 
30 : ‘e 
r | { Firtn Moon. Sir Le F. Senhouse died at Hong- a 
kong, [841]. 
9 Russia and China treaty, 1728. Elliot chief sup, —«® 
' of B. trade, 1836. First Hongkong land sale, 184) : 
% British troops arrived, before Wisumg, 1842. 7 o 
4 |Wasung.taken,. 1842, _— 
sS \qQ———— eS ee 
6 ones i tebe 
7 [Shanghai occupied by British forces, 1842. a) 
8 fuer tenes embassy arrived, 1793. Victoria’s|— °° 
accession, 13837. a 
9 a J. J. G Bremer arrived off Macab-in thel ~ 
Wellesly,. 1840. 
10 {Rort of Cantonsblockaded' by English forces, 1840. 
ye | § The destruction of 20,283 chests of opium com- 
pleted: by Rin at’ the Bogue. ae 
12 . 
13° ere 


14 Treaty of Nanking exchanved at! Hongkong, 1843. -—— 
16. (Queen: Victoria crowned, 1838. : 


18 {Expedition to China arrived, (840. | 
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‘+ se JULY, 1847,—XXXI Days. 
| Chinese XXVIIth Year, Vth and Vi1th Moons. 


. Duiing July—which is the hottest month in the year—the average height 
lof the thermometer is 88° in the shade, at noon, both at Canton and Macao, 
This month is subject to frequent and heavy showers jof rain, and—as is 
also the month of August—to storms of thunder and lightning. The winds. 
with very little variation, blow steadily during the whole month from the 

south or southeast. 


Days of | Days of 


Chronicle of events in China, &c. 


month. | moon. 


It 19 ‘ 
2f 20 |The Blonde visited Amoy, 1840. 
: . 2 


(The, Rev. Dr. Milne arrive Macao, 1813. 
The Morrison sailed for Japan, 1837. 
23 |Tinghai first taken, 1840, 
“24 |Bark Troughton plundered by pirates, 1835. 
Lin Weihi killed, 1839. Queen’s Road chapel 
. . °%, ee ‘ a eo 


8 t 26 | 1833.¢ Riot, and several Chinese shot in Can- 
ton, 13846. . 
> 


) B.J.deS.S. Andreia, governor of Macao arrived, 


The Y4ngtsz’ kiang blockaded, 1840. 
Amherst’s embassy arrived I81L6. 
Sixtu Moon. Admiral Maitland arrived, 1838. 


Dl dag) 6335. 
| ‘eis ¢ 4 a Napier and suite arrived, 1834. 

® |British trade reopened, 1841 

D |Dutch erfvoys arrived at Peking, TH56. 


| f  Grordyaral blockaded, (S42. 
OF a] 


~~ 
7 Fe ie 1841. Chinkiang fl carried by storm, 1842.! 
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A second tyfoon, this year, [S41]. 


} A murderous attack ona party at Yutau in Honam, 
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18 
19 . | 
0) ov. Lin and ‘Tang sentenced to banishment, 4841. 
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7 | AUGUST, 1847,—XXXI Days. 


Chinese XXVIIth Year, Vith and VIIth Moons. 


During this month the heat is as oppressive generally as in the month o 
July—often indeed it is more so, although the thermometer usually stands 
lower. Towards the close of the month, the summer begins to break up, the 
wind occasionally veering from southeast to north and northwest. T'yfoons 
seldom occur earlier than the first of this month or later than the end of 
September. 


Days of ; 
Chronicle of events in China, &c. 


month. | moon. 


21 Chinese Periodical commenced, by Mr. Gutzlaff, 
1833. Dr. Morrison died at Canton, et 53, 1834. 


23 |Tyfoon, barom. 28:10, 1832.e-- 
24 |British ships arrived before Nanking, 1842. 


> 
26 lA tyfoon, 1835. Mr. Stanton made prisoner, 1840. - 
@ oa 


Batavia taken by the English, 1811. British squap- 
2 ron arrived off the Péi ho, 1840. 


e°o Dt AMRrwn 


ee 


30 |Sir H. Pottinger and Sir W. Parker arrived, 1841. 
§ Sevenra Moon. Captain Elliot entered the Pei 
li w t ho, 1840. es 
12¢t 2 
13 f 3 |British prisoners executed.on Formosa, 1842. 
s 4 — aye 
: .Commissioner Hi-ngan and Husunge arrived, 1832 
5 8 5 Indian Oak lost on Litichid, 1840. 
16 m 6 : 
17 t 7 : 
18 w 8 | ) 
19 t 9 |Barrier, Macao, attacked 1840. 
20 f 10 
21s 11 
22 8 12 | 
23 m I: [China 184]. 
24 t 14 |Attack on the Black Joke, 1839. Capt. Elliot leayes 
: ~ 1 ¢ Brit. Gham. Com. formed 1835. Mr. Harvey kill- 
20 W lp ed on Fsungming, i840. 
26 t 16 |British leave Macao, 1839. Amoy taken, 184]. — 
Fe. 17 | 
983 5 18 [rison died 1843. 
29S 19 |Treaty of Nanking signed, 1842. Hon. J. R. Mor-i@ 
30 m 20 {Conference at Tientsin, R40. @ | 
31 t 21 |Three sons at oue brith, Whampoa, 1833! 
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SEPTEMBER, 1847,—XXX Days. 
Chinese XXVIIth Year, VIIth and VIIIth Moons. | 
| 


In the month of September, the monsoon is entirely broken up, and north- 
erly winds begin to blow, but with very little alleviation of the heat. This 
is the period most exposed to the description of hurricanea called tyfoons. 
the range of which extends southwards over about one half of the Chinese 
sea, and nothward to the coast of Japan. They have appeared with the 
greatest severity iu the gulf of Tonquin. 


Days of | Days of 


Chronicle of events in China, &c. 


moon. 


month. 


Kiaking died, 1820. 


The Rev. Robt. .Morrisor arrived in China, 1807. 
Attack on Kaulung by capt. Elliot, 1&39. 


Guard of Marines landed in Canton, 1834. 
‘Imogine and Andromache pass the Bogue, 1834. 


E1cntn Moon. News of the treaty of peace reache 


“Hongtong, 1842. @ «6 
& ny 


Imogine and Andromache aachored at Whampoa, 

1834. 

Tiukwing born, 1782. Canton Press begun, 1835. 
Bilbaing burnt, KASD, 


4 er 


The Kite, “capt. Noblé; a 1840. 
CuptanrAtetrae 


Steamer Madagascar burnt, 1841. 


Steamer Jardine arrived, 18:35. 


ae bes . 
a Si. Bete e 
® e 


( 
Commissioner Lin degraded, 1840, 
Morrison Education Society organized, 1836. 


@ 
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and then. The winter usually sets in with three or four 
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OCTOBER, 1847,—XXXI Days. 


Chinese XXVIJIth Year, VIIIth and 1Xth Moons. 


Northerly winds prevail throughout this month, occasionally veering to 
north-east or northwest; but the temperature of the atmosphere is neither ac 
cold nor so dry as in the following months; neither does the northerly wind 
blow so constantly—southerly and easterly winds gue lieaas | every now 

a 


ldrizzling rain. 
\ 
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Days of 


month. 


- 3 Mam 


manmege sg 


Days of 


moon. 


29 
30 |Supplementary treaty signed at the Bogue, 1843. 
4° (Minrn Moon. ; 


4 |Halley’s comet observed in Canton, 1835. 
5 |Ningpo accupied by British forces, (841. 


: ze { Yukjen, imperial commissioner in Chekiang,.com 


ys of ligh 


Chroniele of events in China, &c. 


23 |Tinghai retaken, 1841. 
2 


Bev. J. A. Goncalves died, 1841". 


Alexander H. Everett, U.S. A. commissione 
arrived and Janded at Macao. 


2 |Chinh4i taken, 184]. 
3. Lord Napier died at Maca, 1835, and Mr. Davis 


: 


succeeded as chief superintendent. 


mitted suicide, 1841. 


Nemesis and Phiegethon go up to Riiyua, 1841 a 


in Canton 1200 bouses and 3 factories burnt, 1843. a 


Terranova executed by the Chinese, 1912. 
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NOVEMBER, 1847,—XXX Days. 

Chinese XXVIE Year, 1Xth and Xth Moons. 

The month of November and the two following are the most pleasant in 
the year,—at least to the feelings of persons from the more northern climes. 
Though the thermometer is not often below 40, and seldom so low as 30 
\degree, the cold of a Chinese winter is often very severe. Ice sometimes 
form about one eighth of an inch puck te is usually in December or 
‘goad 
Payson vere Chronicle of events in China, é&c. 
| month. | moon. 

Re cy ‘ aS, 
lm 24 wt Lew 
2 ¢t 25 iFactories in Canton burnt, 1822. 

3 Ww si Naval engagement at Chuenpi, 1839. : 

At. CGN et! 

5 f i 

6 8 Truce sacl on at Canton, 1840. 

78 30 
Som 1 |Tentru Moon. U.S. A. ship Peacook arrived, 1832. oe’ 

E t.- eT A ee) eee 
10 w 3 |Sir Andrew rew Ljungstedt died, Macao, 1835. 

11 L ; per Ce petals eres eae 
12 f 5 
s 6 
us 7 , 
15 m 8 Ae 
wt | 9 ee 
17 w | 10 | i 
18 t 11 |New empress vances 1834. 
19 f 12 
20 ¢ | 13 |Captain. Elitot returned from the Pei Ho, 1840. 

18 I4 ~ — 2 Ay 

2m ls iG 

3t 16 {In Canton. 1400 buililings burnt, 1835: A ' 
wW. oo | I. 
; = a é 


~_ i) 


av | aes Chamber of Commetce formed in' Canton 
"1836 

| SS Ves Kishen arrived’ at’ Canton, -I844- Society D: U. 
aes S - Knowledge formed at Canton,. 1834. 


on 30t | 2B | oe NS. —_» rs _ es es 
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DECEMBER, 1847,—XXXI Days. 
Chinese XXVUI[th Year, Xth and XIth Moons. 


The months of December and January are remarkably free from rain, the 
average fall in each month being under one inch, and the average number 
of rainy days being only three and a half. On the whole, the climate o 
Canton (and more especially that of Macao) may may be considered very 
superior to that of most other places situated between the tropics. 


of | Days of | 
; Chronicle of events in China, &c. | 
month. | moon. | 
I i | Confucius born, 562, n. c. Hingan’s sister made 
w 24 oe 
empress, 18:33. 
2 t 25 |Xavier died on Sanshan, 4552. 
3 f 26 Seizere of opium at Canton, 1838. 
4s 27 
a5 28 ~~ 
is 29 ges trade stopped “ forever.” E. I. Co’s last 
servant leaves China, 1839. 
7 t 30 (British consulate, Canton, burnt in a riot 1842, “ 
8 w | '!Eveventn Moon. 
Ot | 2 | 
10 f 3 ~~ 
oe 4 | 
IZ 8 5 |Attempted execution and riot. in Canton, 1838. | 
13 m 6 |The flag of France rehoisted in Canton, 1832. — | 
14 t 7 bs 
15 ss g |fsAll Catholic priests (not Portuguese) expelled 
Macao, 1838. 
16 t 9 
7 10 
I8 s | ee 
19 S 12 ~~ 
20 m 13 Sir Hugh Gough, and the eastern expedition, leave 
China, 1842, " 
21 t 14 
22 w 15 | 
23 ¢t 16 
lea ¢ | 17 
25 s Is 
Sh. 1.1 So . 
27 m | 20 |Mr. Stanton released from prison by the Chinese. 
28 t 21 o Sis 
IWew | 22 4a y fork A, +s . 
0 t 23. ¢ ae 
BET. | 24° |. I. Conipany chartered, 1690. 
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THE TARIFF OF DUTIES. 


NOTE. . 


Citizens of the United States, resorting to China, for the purposes of com- 
merce, will pay the duties of import and export prescribed in the Tariff, which 
is fixed by and made a part of this Treaty. They shall in no case be subject 
to other or higher duties than are or shall be required of the people of any 
other nation whatever. Fees and charges of every sort are wholly abolished, 
and officers of the revenue who may be guilty of exaction shall be punished 
according to the laws of China. If the Chinese government desire to modify, 
in any respect the said Tariff, such modification shall be made only in consul- 
tation with consuls «or other functionaries thereto duly authorized in behalf 
of the United States, and with consent thereof. And if additional advantages 
or privileges of whatever description be conceded hereafter by China to any 
other nation, the United States and the citizens thereof shall be entitled 
thereupon to a complete, equal and impartial participation in the same.”’ 

Article II. of the Treaty of Wanghia. 


THE TARIFF 


Of duties to be leried on merchandise imported and 
ezported at the Five Ports. 


BY He HE HEM Pty 3c Be 


wee ae 


Tre duties which it is agreed shall be paid upon goods imported and 
exported by the United States at the custom-houses of Canton, 
Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, and Shanghai, are as follow: the articles 
being arranged in classes, viz : 


Ay Ws EN TAH 2 PD BE pe Eat 2 BR 
BE ni FS 
al {iil- 
exeorts, {fj [3 £{ 1. 
Cuass 1, Alum, oil, $c, fH Wie 3k * GG TT. 
Alum, 224 74, i.e. white alum, FY $26 formerly = PERT. 


Cc. 
white alum and blue stone................cccc cc eee eee pecul 0 1 0 
. . 4 *, . " 
Anniseed oil, ‘\ q4 ih. not formerly contained in 
WG CaP fora nhesiseete tesco hanidiiei ate subi segsen sw eeas 3 » 0 9 
Cassia oil, LE pra i, not formerly in the tariff. . ‘s 5 0 0 
one Ito D, Se ¢ re 
Crass 2.) Tea, spiers, &-c., i‘ Ae Tt thy pt , 
Tea, AS ate formerly divided into fine and nat.ve 
black, and fine and native green teas............+- , - 2 5 0 
Anniseed dal /\ jut Sassi Gelb hia eae aoa is 0 5 0 
Musk, iy : AP, eh diaries heat er aan aan Ceara pict huge each catty O S&S U 
a 
Crass 3. Druss, ae ih Ate 
sai He 
Capoor ecutchery, — nfs ee re en ee ee pecul 0 3 «0 
te. {{f 
Camphor, fia \\ K. Laeesceertxan deuaien Mente ean eae ewiaceana’ “9 1 5 O 
Arsenic, {5 ya under different Chinese names, 
Pil et 4a — UNA GAMES re 
0 7 5 


Cassia, ae x ne Ce An 
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Cassia ae KE ¥, not formerly contained in the 
tariff... 9 1 0 


China root, oY av a BN + ri *... Sawant é 3 0 2 
Cubebs, ie Af Ey) heer! He i» not ee 


contained, in the tanff... baie 99 1 5 
Galangal, A &.... ak hayieesoucateseveus ” 0 1 
Hartall, hy... ere ere - 0 5 
Rhubarb, kk &.... Seatas tale ttwuaets sen ‘3 1 0 
Turmeric, th a 9 0 2 


Crass 4. Sundries, 


Wace 
Bangles, =F- Ble Ef Be cas Be not formerly 


contained in the ta es 0 5 


Bamboo Screens, and meen ware, wy fe ya 
ed Ve 2 Til ff, BaheeOie Sse atectaa,cees 3 0 2 
Corals, zig Hi eal EN (Ex Hh TH native or 


false corals not ee contained in the tariff pecul 0 5 


Crackers and fire works, AY, Ae Vy HB BR xi < 


formerly classed as rockets... ” 0 7 


Fans, =F: ii El] He ze As B. (eater fe 


&c.) not MA EN 3 contained in the tariff... - 1 0 


Glass, Yk JB) Fe ak Fi Se HE not Wh), 


glassware of all gia formerly classed as ie 
‘crystal ware.. 5 0 5 


Glass beads, + Uf Bn fea La or elie ceed s 0 5 
Kittisols, i iis El aK FS He, Or paper um- 


ree or * 0 5 
Marble, 3 a 7G fill an 4b A pS, m sdeble tates 

not ermetly | HUNG | LOTIM. i ca. we nescts caeeientewe nce _ pecul 0 2 
Rice paper pictures, Sai a y | eee ee ns 0 1 
Paper fans, Ar re digi areeeayoddes Sidicn saci nesoeeeeonvns “3 0 5 
Pearls, i154 Bk, (false) not formerly in the tariff. . 0 5 

Cuass 5. Painters’ stores, &c., GC at AB 4s a Bi] AT] 

Brass leaf, oh te ee a MU sitetaniehevwanenaie nee ees 1 5 
Gamboge, ie WW, ee ree ie 2 0 
Red leads) “QIN g-witeutneisianar imamate 33 05 


-_ as fish glue, cowhide glue, &c., +t AS ay) 


NS FB FS fl Bl. » 0 8 


o oo @& 8¢& & 
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Paper, oe or afi Se © iil fA. an 3 


Tin foil 


Vermilion, ah EK. hahacen eet wrod Tent eeaweress weiwes saeains a 
Paintings, 4 =r +e aut ES = =¥_, (large paintings) 


Fae divided into large ca small paintings. each 0 


White lead, Ans Py} Leister ce a hcui nie sawaiaion somes pecul 0 


Crass 6. Wares of various kinds, ax 1 Hit Me 
Bone & hornware, Wy a fA As Za Be | fail ” 


China ware, 1554 ae fine and coarse, na 


classed as fine native, coarse, and rade ne ae + 0 
Copper ware and pewter ware, All Zi ‘a BR is 
Manufacture of wood, furniture, &c., en AR: yaw 54 0 


lvory ware, A 7 2k, all carved ivory work included, 
formerly divided into ivory and ivory carvings. 


~~ 
or) 
cr 


Lacquered ware, Bs BE sgetnran ets a 1 


Mother of Pearl ware, ‘ay i IL = eusedess dest : _ 1 


Rattan ware, pe and bamboo work, Ti Bie Ws 


ls Bf mY 6B FL 0 


Sandal wood ware, KZ oo ‘5 ] 
Gold and silver ware, x RB eS Pp BE forin- 
erly divided into gold ware and silver ware...... ” 10 


Tortoise shell ware, HE 3G 4¥ enciinand Gaia eekctee ¥5 10 
Leather trunks and boxes, 54 #4 yk Wa ” y/) ‘ 0 


Crass 7. Canes, ra iN ie ls i 


Canes or walking sticks of all kinds, 4] AF. ii “f ps. 1000 0 


Crass 8. Articles of clothing, K ha we aE Ff]. 


Wearing apparel, AK Hh whether of cotton, 


woolen, or silk, formerly divided into cotton 
clothing, woulen clothing, silk do. satin do. and 


VOLVO Uy oii ese ce 8 race Sua weesiy ns aenee SSN eM ges pecul 0 
Boots and shoes, He HES whether of leather, satin 
or otherwise.. sehvennecnuaees 


a3 0 
Chien 9. Fabrics of hemp, &c., en A I AV. ney *f. 


Grass cloth, =) “Aik and all cloths of hemp or 
NGO RS sid pacccenepeovecbsoren teen adiecen ears cee rateweessnets : pecul 1 


tw 


is 
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Nankeen, ue ng vik and all cloths of cotton for- 


merly not in the tariff, 0.0... cece cess eee eens 


Crass 10. Silk, fabrics of silk $-c., Ail a1 th 


Raw silk, of any province, *A -- y. _ 
Ae Te ne WA A Eoin Be 
Coarse or refuse silk, KF a aL, ayy a 


Organzine, of all kinds, AY rae A Kh = Be fis 


LE EE ors ceeeeccneeeeneerneeisenenssuneesneaniesets 


Silk ribbon and thread, BY iS J, 24 sit 


Rr dond 
We 5 seem ae eeas ee Steere s Gente voegeeeeeeteat HS eteoeseseteeeeeanaa & 


Silk and satin pga a 4 kinds, as Crape, Lustri na 


ia oo Wy He fue 33 BY Sk 7 BR SE 


&c., &c., formerly classed as silk and sting. oats 


Silk and cotton mixed fabrics, 4% Hf wie AR L-- 


Heretofore a further charge per piece has been 
levied; the whole duty is now to be paid in one sum 
and the further charge is eee 


le) OR Te oh a om AE 
ey erie. 
4 7 it. 

Crass 11, Carpeting, matting, Se., fi vk 


Mats, ive of all kinds, as of straw, rattan, bamboo, 
Cag Oa halting Weta enasecneas erento chee anaes 


Crass 12. aan &c., AS a AY 


Be hs fee thi if seit ee 
Soy, By iH a Meal sdala Rosa ies intuah a watering aay ative tarenanwee ess 
Sugar, white and brown, = Jt a UE Hit GS Ak, 


Sugar Candy, all kinds, NK Wi, Ts eceatnnuesdacee 184 
Tobacco, prepared en unprepared, Re. of all binds 


AE Fe WA i TIN ae 3 i ‘ie 
se a8 fia ti ieee ee 


Crass 13. Unenumerated articles. 


All articles which it has not been practicable to 
enumerate herein specifically are to be charged a duty 
of five per cent. ad valorem. 


” 


33 


ware 


0 
10 0 
25 
10 0 
10 0 
12 0 
3 0 
0 2 
0 5 
0 4 
0 2 
0 3 
0 2 


© 


oO © 


oc 
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FUIR OSS 4a BE Be A A 
pu an (OL A as OE a Hh 
iR FT. wht 
Crass 14. Gold and nay com and gold and 
silver—duty free. A AX} LIX Tf ‘eS ja aS KG 
& GR IAG BL 
Crass 15. Bricks, tiles, and building ma- 
terials, duty free. Tt a TL yy oe a 


oH MTR 


imports, if [J {¢ 1. 
Crass 1. War, saltpetre, §-c. 3{E j HH i) Be 


Wax, ie i foreign, as bees wax, also called tile 


waXk, $e Se iy} x ms a Ay hit Scadvctautn onenaee : pecul 


Oil of rose gavin rie = 2 ill t saienicebeiaete - 


Saltpetre, foreign, +f I} a 
This article is only allowed to che ela to cies go- 

vernment merchants, formerly this regulation did not 

EXISE.. cc ccee secre ce cree ee erect een Bee renee ernst e eres ee eee eee eres ” 


Wy AE GL SE HE Ee 
B i: 
Soaps, foreign, as perfuined suaps, +E all yl 3F 


a aad ite UW ai tk Kil 


Gum mes and oil of benzoin, - Te El AY tke 


A ai ee er TT Tee ; pecul 
ane ame ibe qe Scgteas tise duSeRe apna and Sue eect. : ss 
Pepper, black, 4H AY salpie dia istote nscees rk euts ea ones ys km - 


Aliother articles of this class not specifically men- 
tioned herein, to pay a duty of ten per cent. ad 
calorem. Perfumery, five per cent. ad ralorem. 


PL ER XE Ot ES Tt A 
ne AK % BO Le (a ful es 
Ta fo Ha SR oy HE A th 
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AK ak TE i Be aE A PH ih 
GR At. ity. | 
Crass 3. Drugs, mR w Bt 


Asafaetida, Bay Fu... ” 


Camphor, ft ie ik a He hy. « superior quality, 


i. €. pure, formerly classed as good & inferior, ‘ 
Camphor, tT ae K Fede ‘J, inferior ariel 

or - formerly uncleaned camphor... ” 
Cloves, ELST 4 ED -f- J Be supe- 

rior quality, oe Possutaste wah iuae kali waetecontantaad o 
Cloves, Pp -_ ar Ay én of T te inferior 

quality, (mother cloves)... ” 
Cow bezoar, Ee Patiaseuls Scuimaneistecevevere,  ‘percatty 


Cutch, iid ZK. tare teat artic oe clenoaate pecul 


Gambier, ea ARK e... eAtnedvaeaiiate 7% 
Areca nut, ‘eB KM cabin we WA isl waasig er sas tae bawesneuenensrageede ” 


Ginseng, foreign, superior quality, &c, * + 


BWR ABB W—- » 


Ginseng, aS oe » inferior quality, &c.. . ma 


Of every hundred cali: of foreign Ginseng of 
whatever sort, one fifth part is to be considered as 
of superior quality and four fifths of inferior quality. 


FARA TMENLA= 
eT & A Sat 


Gum olibanum, sepetuagewseiee ” 


Myrrh, Po BR occ cccccccccccacsecaussssne eenees 4 
Mace BR nutmeg, WP a Av. B By a 7s Ae Ae ” 
Quicksilver, 7K Mie ih eescecyr conten tonhinemantiee . 
_ Nutmegs, in aA L=} ve Bl BR 

Nuomegs Ts Se fe PSF 3 mA 


second quality or 
Putchuck, a AS... iSuctiewes ia siutecee pecul 
Rhinoeeros’ horns, ie 


Crass 4. Sundries, ve EB KE 
Flints, K Ay... ” 
Mother of pear! shells, 0 6 Pee = By Ea Fh BS s 


oe — a | 


no wo -§ co S&S 


eo °oc lc OrmlUlUrmUN 


o°oUC OmOUCOCOhUFO 


oo 


Crass o. ae ee it Kt ili: be tf. 


Birds’ nests, a ee jut dy (oe Ang. first ues, 


PRIVAT os ox gh cdcnn sn) aeons ear a recat taaeeeeeseneus 


Birds’ nests, ip oF Ane fan 4 ax second 


ase’ 
quality, is 


Birds’ nests, fp =F AR aK 1) Ei iH, third baie: 


with feathers,... 


Bicho-de-mar, first acai: black, éE oe ty KR 


Cee eS Ser ae Heese eS Steere essere re oseor ee Fesetesseees Heae 


Tm 


Bicho-de-mar, second quality, white, ~P ois ‘i 


Ba. sided ole euate i weseieendetanitousae 


Shark’s fins, first quality, white, E 4 5° ches : 


ee SH eree tS Seeest se Sees ee SFeaSBseses esses er Oreesete 


Cem SSSTHHSH HHS S SS SEH HHH HHe SHEER EH Feseerneetsee 


abnor 
Stockfish, called dried fish, US (ff fi BN ue. ff 
Fish maws, fit) ib not formerly in the tariff,...... 


Cuass 6. Painters storcs, EA HL ies BR ar 


Cochineal, py A Hi ra Gist ea deynendccueaensbanaeeoneceetas 
Smalts, *PE veo 7 Bs Bl) x ay snhtare wuaaeered tances cau - 


Sapan wood, 4 Piste olan kena ecegs a enees 


” 2 
’ 2 
9 0 
” 0 
”? 0 
9 1 
” 0 
” 0 
99 1 
Bi 
skis 
7) 
” 4 
0 


rie 7. Woods, canes, §-c., 14) rN fx Bip ii 


ns 
Ratians, JF AZ yesccscsesseseeseeessesesesnnieunanieees 
Ebony, B 7, ee 


All other ery wood, as red-wood, satin- wood, 
yellow-wood, not specifically enumerated to pay a 
duty of ten per cent. ad ralurem. 


AL ste Fh A bo fe ee HL 
WE PI FR hk Ss 
Vik RU 4 FB hh 
GR TA 


Crass 8. Clocks, watches, &c., yeh ci vs I ¥A. 


Clocks, EA Wy Aith 3 ; Watclies, Re Ie ee 


" telescopes, aS 1+ Te glass panes aud crys- 
-j , 


ql 


o 
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tal ware of all kinds, si ta H R x hie 
HX Fi xK dn oy rae ere desks, = “- 


3 dressing cases, | fk Fat, ) jewelry of 
gold and silver, oe Re aN ih "ff fi) 4 
cutlery, swords, &c., 4S nan fi Ae 7] it 

; 
= 


All the foregoing, and any other miscellaneous articles 


of the same we five per cent. ad valorem: 


Ut 4% Fl De tel ZA HE GR BD 


a ck AF Td 


tn 


Crass 9. Gold and silver bullion, duty free: 


Lak oe RMA RS R 
EN Ge BEG Bh. 


Crass 10. Cotton, AW JE 40. Pile 78. 


Fabrics of cotton canvass, | K, AR: from 75 to 100 
chih be and 1 chih 7 tsun to 2 chih 2 tsun wide 


Cotton; ‘it a allowing five per cent for tare, 


Long white cloths, 4 YE 7p, 75 to 100 chit 


long and 2 chzh, 2 tsun, to 2 chih, 6 tsun wide, formerly 
divided into superior and inferior fine cotton cloth. 


Cambrics and muslins, A 2p ¥. AR. from 50 


to 60 chih one and 2 chih 9 tsun to 3 chih3 
USUI WIDE vivicagecsissseesctacsaestasnd oteauceterviteee es 


Cottons, grey or aableached domestic, JR fa ve 


Al i , and from 75 to 100 chth long and 2 chih to 2 


chih 9 tsun wide, formerly classed as coarse long cloths 


Twilled cottons, Wi i) BT AX Afi grey, same 


dimensions... 


Chintz and prints, aie Ab Te of all kinds Pon 


60 to 70 chih long and from 2 chih 9 tsun to 3 chih 
3 tsun wide, eon called ornamented or 
flower cloths.. 


Cotton yarn, or cotton thread, 1, Ha of... A Shecawece 


oo 5 6, EF 


not formerly in the tariff, from 51) to 75 chih long 
and I chih Y tsun to 2 chih 2 tsun wide,. 


Bunting, Wh Af ideug meee ewan eeawek ee ee : 


piece 
pecul 


piece 


9 


”? 


pecul 


piece 


per chang 


5 0 
4 0 
I 5 
1 5 
1 0 
1 0 
5 0 
0 Ty 


na 
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All other imported articles of this class, are ging- 
hams, pulicates, dyed cottons, velvetcens, silk and 


cotton mixtures of linen and cotton, &c., &c., five 
per cent. ad calorem. 


MY ob Su aj SE A FB 

AN CS TY di OW A ati : 

wk RR AG A FE a A A A 

we AB AE A 42 ie AF AR ite Af 

E Wok th A> BY od TL a5 

ap FT ot Wh OL 

Crass Il. Fabrics of silk, woolens, §-¢. Ya) Att ran a wh 
Handkerchiefs, Je =F ff], large, above 2 chih 6 


USUI ik oes Sactew Seatac pec ek ies eee a EA each 0 01% 
Handkerchiefs, WE NA: sinall, under 2 chih 6 tsun. a 00 1 
Gold and silver thread, superior or real, ae ae 4> 

13 ay iaienne NededecneeSictiee ceadceteaenne manisataS pereatty 0 17 3 


Gold and silver thread, inferior or inutation, . ; =F 
) 


a AG sesceteccsaiaeBecreinat coe ttaleaeste “2 0 0 3 


Broad cloth, K Dz, Spanish stripes, &es, from 3 


chih 6 tsun to 4 chih Otsun wide,.........-26-- perchang O !f 5 
Narrow cloths, Na M2 as Long ells, casimires, 
&C., formerly classed as narrow woolens,......- s 00 7 
gCainlets, 7 RA HA AD. Ditel 2.55.60 3555ca weeweees oes i“ oO 4S 
Canilets, AY uy, eg ee Se lett bs ec eo B alase C Rraeuanl ace 3 0 0 7 
Imitation Camlets or Boinbazetts AA t at ee eae ms 0 0 34 
Woolen ee fy fi Lilie ei ahed Sete so oee ede peeul 3.0 «0 
Blankets, ye ff net Bunge lanes dead st ee hete mate ee ones each ob 0 


All other fabrics oe wool or of nixed wool and 
cotton, wool and silk, &c.. five per cent ad a rom, 


Fe 1 GS YS Mi 
aE RE cs ‘BL at i 


= oft , AUP iby itt 
4 4 14 (hy War oe ¥eX G7. yp 
= ‘ .. a. Wy TW AN Ad, ay 
Crass 12. Wrree ce, vy AN LP Ny ALY: 
AY Ae a 
Wine and beer, in quart bottles, wea na Dr ah 


Sia Wt AK yee Sie Deets per 100 1 0 0 
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Crass 13. Metals, a Ey ih Py * i]. 
Copper, V$ He Ail, foreign, in pigs, d&c......... ” 1 0 


Copper, ye at Bal, wrought, as sheets, rods, &c. - 1 5 
ao 
Iron, foreign, unmanufactured as in pigs, ye He foe is 01 
YE Bh rik 
Iron, manufactured as in bars, rods, &c. ye Pit 4 st 0 1 
Lead, foreign, in pigs or manufactured, TE Ait rr 0 2 
Steel, foreign, of every kind, Ea -E Wi AS 4 tf _ 0 4 
Tin, foreign, v3 i FO eee ene te eT ” 1 0 
Tin plates, aa "7 fol, formerly not in the tariff, 3 0 4 
Spelter ts only permitted to be so to government 
merchants. 


All unenumerated metals as zinc, yellow-copper, 
&c., ten per cent. ad valorem. 


Mules de SIN OO 
to £155 Ue % GK WE Me 
a Fl Me (i WL AS Fe HT 
4H UR 4 Ty 
Crass 14. Jerelry, YO PR GF Ay FA. 


Cornelians, ns, BE - ray Ir te etme ass fe seas eae 100 stones 0 5 
Cornelian beads, oy Ie UR eedaktiehicuwe ste pecul 10 0 

Crass 15, Shins, teeth, horns, 5c. MY fy a ff) WA FE He. 
Bullocksand buffalo horns, &e., JK BE AE FFA... : 2 0 


Cow and ox hides, tanned and untanne d, J H: ie 


Te ie tana tesa hasdnaine 2 


0 5 
Sea otter skins, i fie. jy Sipe baat toe Ba Rie alate ae each 1 5 
Fox skins, large, Kk A fe jz phe lta wanton eink Mare i 0 1 
Fox skins, small, 1} AN ie yR (oR ee awe eee eS ” 0 0 


Tiger, leopard, and martin skins, My pa 5 J Ka 


4 > Ape 
x we Se soAtee ie dtonecedeeeaas r . 


CS“ sp comMmMmaumuoce 


() 


a Ss 2S 


~~} 
i 


2 


Land otter, raccoon oe sharks skins, 43 ye At 


Ke jE iy fa _ ie a Boe tthe arin, sean ea ets hundred 2» 7 40 
Beaver skins, Hi Y eB 25 Se ee ee eT, hundred 9 0 O 
Hare, rabbit, and ermine skins. ra ie IK jue x 


an El he Be cette glates ieee erecta te 7 050 


Sea horse teeth, re EG at) a eRe aise iae ee tielsiae pecul 2 0 = 0 

Elephant's teeth, first quality whole + eg ‘ 400 
i 

Elephant's teeth, second quality broken, fF At oe 


Crass 16. Unenumerated, 


All new goods, which it has not been practicable to 
enumerate herein, a duty of tive per cent. ad ralorem. 


ft i561 Ot FE ww, WN AS EY 
a ae Be EU Le AP eS 
Hh Si Et}. 

Crass 17. Rice and sn grains, AL afi J : 
HK: YE FE Fa, ee He Be , duty free. 


Contraband, a Ms Fi rit ethan it ai 


Snippinc Oves. 


These have been hitherto charged on the ineasurement of the ship's length 
and breadth. at so much per chang : but it is now agreed to alter the systeus 
and charge according to the registered statement of the numbered tons ‘of the 
ship's burden. On each ton (reckoned equal to the cubie contents of 122 
tons) a shipping charge of five imace is to be levied. and all the old charges af 
measurement, entrance and port clearance fees, daily aud monthly fees, &c., 


us sy 4 c, (Fi; ak a3) fn G JZ a! Hi 92 ID - ink ee aK 
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C. Cusine. [.. S. | TSIVING. | Ls 


TARLE FOR 


————,- 


re ut. 


700 
S00 


FS tands per | 717 tars per 720 tals per 
1000 + (allnes. 1000 dollars, trys. LOQUO dollars 
Tiincece| — Tomicce Temee. 
0.178} 0.179! 0.18 
0.357, 0.358 (0.36 
0.537 0.536) 0.54 
0.715 0.717) 0.72 
1.430} 1.434, 1.44 
2.145 2151) 2.16 
| 2.860} 2.868, 2.88 
3.575] 3.525) 3.60 
4.290 4.392 4.32 
5.005} 5.019, 5.04 
5.720) 5.736) 5.76 
6.435] 6.453) 6.48 
7.150| 7.170) 7.20 
7.265| 7.887] 7.92 
8.5801 8694! 8.64 
9.295} 9.321) 9.36 
10.016] 10.038} 10.08} 
10.725] 10.755} 10.80 
11.440] 11.472) 11.52 
ee 12.189} 12.24 
12.876)°12.906' 12.96 
| 13.585] 13.623) 13.68 
14.396] 14.340) 14.40 
| 15.015 15.057) 15.12! 
| 15.7380) 15.774. 15 84 
| 16.445] 16. 491 16.56 
17.168! 17.208) 17.28}. 
17.875 eee 18.60 
. 81.450) 21.510, 21.69 
23.600) 28.680) 28.80 
35.759] 35.250) 36.00 
42.900) 43. 620) 43.20 
53.625] 53.775: 54.00 
57.20 | 57.36 | 57.60 
64.35 | 64.53 | 64.80 
71.500] 71.70 | 72 
107.259/197.55 > 1198 
'143.000/143.40 [144 
914 500)215.10 I16 
226.000)226.80. [228 
357.5001353.50 [360 
429 0001430.20 1432 
500. 590'5S91.90 1504 
572.0001573.60 [576 
900 1643.500/645.30 G48 
1000 715.000(717.00 (720 000 11393.601 139 1.7 0011388.88= 


L000 


30 


CONVERTING DOLLARS INTO TAFTES AND VICE VERSA. 


DOLLARS TURNED INTO TARLS, 


TARDLS TURNED INTO DOLLARS. 


900 
1000 


D. ie. 
0.139 
0.279 
0.4.9 
0.559 
0.699 
1.006 
LX 38 
2.797 
4.195) 
5.594 
6.993. 
&. 391. 
9.79. ) 
11. 188, 
12 587) 
13.926 
15. 3st 
16. 783 
IS.1S] 
19.580) 
20.9% 79) 
2.307 
Dy}: 7716 


25. 174 


ae 573) 


1.9722 
so 370 
3.769 
32. 167 
Oe. 306 


31.965 


41.958 
55.944 
69.930 
104.895 
125.874 
- 39.869 
979.720 
419. 588 


715 teela per 
1Uc0 dollars, 
Gay Sey ee 


717 tachs per, 
1000 collars. 


20.920 
22.315 
23.709 
25.10-4 
26.499 
27.204 
Ae) Date: 
234), Ox3 
2 O78 
33.472 
3b S67 
41.240 
D5.78R 
69, 730) 
104.692 
195.52° 
Laas A7C 
QTROAE 
418, AN: 


539.440) 057.88! 
699.300! 697.35 
839. 160 836.82 


Hig. Sexi) 


976.29 
1115.76 
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720 tiels per 
1000 «hellhirs. 


92 990 
23.611 
25.006 
26. tele ; 
QT.7077 
29.166 
30.555 
31.944 
3d.c3e3°3 
34.722 
41.666 
55. 555 
69.444 
104.166 
125.000 
138.882 
ye 
4] 6. 666 


ee td 


DEVE Gd 


250.006 


] SSS, Pat aon 


The table on the opposite pave and following notices of Chinese 
weluht and measures are from the Commercial Guide. 


In China most unmanufactured articles are sold by wercht, not excepting 
fiquids, wood, silk, cloth, grain, and dive stock. Gramis however retailed by 
measure. The minor decimal weight are used ino weighing bullion, pearls, 
precious stones, valuable drugs, &c.  Vhere are three instruments for weerh- 
mg, viz., the balances, stecl- Stele, and money scales. | Balances are used tor 
weighing large sums of money: standard werrhts are furnished by the Board 
of Revenue at Peking, from roo tacls down to one cash, made of brass. The 
steelyard is made of aici mnarked off into catties, mace, Ke.; the largest of 
them will weigh two or three peculs; it is called dotchin by foreigners, a word 
corrupted from tok- ching, to weigh. “The counterpoise is usually a piece of 
stone, and so common its its use, ‘that no one goes to marset Ww ithont carryiner 
a dotchin, The money scales are merely a small ivory yard like the dutchin, 
used to weigh money, pearls, and small things. p. 20S. 

The chzh coubit, covid, or Chinese foot) fixed by the Mathematical Board at 
Peking is 13.125 English inches; that used by tradesmen at Canton: varies 
from 14.625 to 14.c1 inches; that employed by the engineers of public works 
is 12.7 inches, and that by which distances is usually measured is 12.1 nearly. 
At Canton, an English yard or m@ is reckoned at Vechih Atsun, which makes 
the English foot equal to &tsun. The chih is reckoned in the new tariff at 
14.1 English inches, which is about the average length of this measure in 
Canton; this rate makes the chang to be IAL inches, or 3i 4 yds.; the usual 
length Sha chiang in Canton is a very little over 4 yids., thongh some of them 
are but a little over HI feet. The foot-rule of tatlors is called pas tsien chih, 
and the shorter one of masons chau tung chih. The chang varies according to 
the chth. p. 210. 

N. B. 16 tacls =1 catty. 
100 catties=1 pecul. 
The pecul is usually reckoned equal to 1334lbs. avoirdupois. 


PARTICULARS OF THE 


EXPORT OF TEAS AND RAW SILI 
TO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN FACH VESSEL 


FROM 30TH stuNgE 18145 ro Ist suty 1846, 
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Export of silk and sundrics to the United States 


Pongees, - 
Handkerchiefs, 
Sarsnots, 
Senshaws, - 
Satins, ° - 
Datnasks, - 


Satin Levantines, 


Crapes, - ~ 
Crape Shawls, 
»  scarts, 
Sewing Silk, 
Raw Silk, - 
Grass cloth, 


on the above named 41 vessels. 


Fans and Screens, - 


34,004 
“ 50,075 
>» OLG7 
i 4,085 


Pees 


* 1,02 

a 321 
1,099 

- 199 
» 132,087 
a 10,290 
lbs 630 
boxes 436 
G92 


” s 
ss 1,168 


| 


Cassia, - 


| Matting, *. 


‘Rhubarb, - 


' Swectmeats, - 


- Vermillion, 
Split Rattans, 

Pearl Buttons, 
Chinaware,  - 

. Fire Crackers, 

' Aniseseed star, 

| Oil of Cassia, 

| » Anise, 

| Camphor, - 


‘ Lacquered ware, 


- 


Peculs 7,867 
Rolls 23,538 
boxes 1,135 
me 4 (37 
9 176 
bundles 1,068 
boxes 204 
a 644 
es 20,510 

4 159 

9 154 

s 174 
Peculs = :1,346 
boxes 377 


NOTICES OF SHANGHAL. 


The river of Wusang. 


Vessels of light draught may navigate the Y-ngtsz’ king with 
ease and satety, but it will be necessary for vessels above 13 feet to 
make the Amherst rocks, (which are 20 feet above the sea, and in 
lat. 31° 9/3 N., and long. 122° 23/6 E.,) and to have beacons placed 
for them to sail by. Leaving the Amherst at a quarter ebb, a vessel 
will carry the fuod to Wtisung if there is any wind. 

The following courses will insure deep water. From the Amherst 
rocks S. 72” W., 144 miles, but care must be taken that the vessel 
really makes good this course, and that the flood tide does not sweep 
her to the northward of that bearing, which is given to clear the 
Ariadne rocks. The sea breaks on the Ariadne rocks tm strong 
winds, and the lowest tides. The bearings from these rocks 
are, Amherst, N. 77° E., 74 miles; Shau-e-shan, N.: Gutzlaf [,, 
S.9° W. 

After passing the Ariadne, should the northeast break or ripple 
be seen, it will be the best leading mark, tor the deepest water is 
close to the bank. ‘The course along it will be about N. W. 4 W.; it 
bears from Shau-e-shan S. JU” W., and is distant from the Amherest 
rocks, 16 miles. If it is not seen, having run the first course and dis- 
tance, a course N. 61°? W. will take a vessel in mid-channel to 
Wiisung; but as the strencth and set of the tides will materially 
affect the ship’s course, vessels are recommended to use the ground 
Jog, both for course and distance. 

Having run 24 miles on the second course, approach the low west- 
ern land to one mile; at this time a cluinp of trees making like three 

«will be seen; keep this distance from the bank unul a remarkable 
high tree is seen (if it is clear). At the same time will be seen 
Paoushan point, which is the sharp angle of an embankment ; when 
within a mile of the High Tree point, increase your distance from the 
shore, and not bring Paoushan point to the northward of W. by N. 4g N. 

The best anchorage off Wusung will be Bush island, N. W. by W., 
and Wisung village joss pole, S. 41° W., in 8 fathoms. The leading 
mark into Wisung is the joss poles at the village, S. 41° W. But 
the best leading mark will be for a vessel at anchor in the above 
position, to place one of her boats for a beacon. When the low 
point below the embankment shows clear of Paoushan point, close the’ 

western or Wusung shore to 3 a cable, where is good anchorage, 

Proceeding from Wasung to Shanghae, keep the western or left 
bank on board until vou open the second creek on the opposite 
shore, which will bea mile above the village; then cross over and: 
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keep the eastern shore close on board, the channel being in some 
places scarcely a cable wide. Should the flood run strong, haul over 
as soon as you have rounded the low point opposite the village. 
The narrowest part 1s opposite to a low point on the western shore 
above the batteries. The bank forms a point, with a remarkable 
bushy tree on it; it is 74 miles by the river from Wiisung village. 

Having passed this point keep in mid-channel. Before arriving 
at the town, which is 5$ miles above it, the river.takes a sudden 
turn to the southward, and the western or right shore again becomes 
the deep side. The mud extends nearly a cable from the point at 
the turning ; between it and the town shore, there is a deep hole, 
with 12 and 18 fathoms, but off the town there is 35 and 4 fathoms. 


The city of Shanghai. 


ap iE WA Sna’ne-1a'l HIEN, or the district of Shing-hai, belongs 
to Sungkiang fd, LN ae Kf. or the department of Sungkiang. 
The city of Shing-h4i is in Jat. 31° 24 20° N., long, 121° 32’ 02” 
E. and distant, in a direct line, from the mouth of the river Wasung, 
abont seven miles. ‘The place was visited by Messrs. Lindsay and 
Gutzlaff in the Lord Amherst in 1832; in 1835 again by Messrs 
-Medhurst and Stevens; and in 1842 by the British military and naval 
forces. By the latter we gained the following facts. ‘‘ The wall is 
32 mites-in extent; that of Ningpo is'54; but its suburbs are more ex-. 
tensive than those of Ningpo. The gardens of the ching hwang miau 
are spacious: and well built, with many summer and grotto-houses. 
Gardens, vielding most excellent fruit, are generally attached to the 
houses. Farmsteads and hamlets diversify the landscape around the 
city; and the grounds, as far as the eye can see. are entirely flat. 
The distinct separation of the layers of deposited soil, on the banks 
of the river, strongly reminded those gentlemen who had been in 
Egypt, of the Nile.” . 

The following particulars we borrow from the Hongkong Register ; 
they were, we believe penned by a Spanish: gentlemen, who visited 
Shing-hai im 1843:. 

“The city of Shanghat is situated about fourteen miles from the gea 
and onthe right bank of a river of the same name, which flows into 
the Yangts2’ ‘kidng at a small-distance from its mouth. Ships of the 
Jnrgest size can ascend’ the river and anchor’ in’ front of the city, 
although a pilot is sometimes indispensable, and itis difficult to avoid 
getting on shore. . Captains, experienced if these’ seas, say not- 
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withstanding that the approach and entry of the river present no less 
diticulty. The city has a rampart or wall with a circuit of five or 
six miles. It has many embrasures where cannon micht be pointed, 
but it is so narrow, in some places, that it would be impossible to 
manage artillery on carriages. “Phe wall is without bastions, exterior 
defences and ditches. The houses of the suburbs, moreover, which 
form whole wards on some sides, are built close to it. It has five 
entrances, each consisting of two gites, but without drawbridse or 
other defense. The streets are narrow and filthy to a degree difficult 
to be imagined. Shops of all kinds are numerous, or to speak more 
correctly, every door is a shop. The city contains at least 390,000 
souls. Along the river the houses are washed by the water. 

‘Shanghai is truly the port of the city of Sichau, which is about 
150 miles distant by the river. Siichau is considered by the Chinese 
as the paradise of their country. Those who have succeeded to an 
inheritance, those who have obtained sudden riches, in a word, those 
who wish to spend some thousand dollars merrily, betake themselves 
to Siichau. Here are found the best hotels, the pleasure boats are 
the most sumptuous, the most pleasant gardens, the fairest ladies. 
The fashions for the dresses and co/ffure of the fair sex change in 
China every three years, and these fashions proceed from Stichau 
and give the laws even to the ladies of the court. ‘The circum stance 
of being so near this city and the mouth of the Yangtsz’ king have . 
made Shinghai a mercantile emporium. The Yangtsz’ kiing is a 
river that washes the walls of Nanking and of several other provincial 
capitals, without reckoning an immense number of inferior cities, 
as it is navigable for large vessels for more than a thousand leagues 
into the interior. Indeed the naviv ition of this vast river is of the 
greatest amount. In it there are several ports of great resort. In that 
of Hankau, in the province of Hukwang and situated 600 leagues 
from the sea, are found continually assembled from six to eight thou- 
sand vessels. The river besides receives a vast number of tributaries, 
all more or less navigable, and its mouth, as already mentioned, is 
contiguous to Shanghai. 

‘* Phe vessels which arrive at this port are known, at the eustom- 
house, as those of the north. of PFuhkien, and Canton, The vessels 
of the north come principally from Kwaéntung, Liautung, Teintsin, 
(at the mouth of the Petho, the river which pisses ,Peking,) and from 
the province of Shantung. The vessels of Kwéatung and Liantung 
are the same as those of Teintsin. Those of Sh intung proceed from 
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the different ports of that province. Both are known under the name 
of vessels of the north; and all that come to ShAnghat annually at the 
commencement of the northeast monsoon amount to 990. From 
Fuhkien about 300 come annually, but a greater part of them cone 
from Hai-nan or Formosa, and some from Chusan and Ningpo, also 
froin Manila, Bali, and other ports prohibited to the Chinese. About 
493 come from Canton, a great part proceed from Macao, Singa- 
pore, Pinang, Jolo, Sumatra, Siam, and other places prohibited to 
the Chinese. 

‘The vessels therefore of the outer seas which come to Shanghai 
annually are 1690, although in some favorable years they have amount- 


_ ed to 1800. Taking these vessels at an average of 290 tons, we shall 


have an importation of 300,000 tons. Although the vessels of the 
north are 990, and those of the south only 700, these latter have a 
greater total amount; among the former are many of only 69 tons. 

“The vessels of the north bring a great quantity of a dry puste, 
known under the name of tanping, the residuum or husk of a legu- 
minous plant called tess, from which the Chinese extract oil, and 
which is used, after being pressed,.as manure for the ground; great 
quantities also of the same plant unpressed, hams and salted meat, 
oil, wine and spirits, timber for ship building, wheat, chesnuts, 
pears, fruits, greens, &c., come from the north. 

‘“From Fubkien they bring sugar, indigo liquid and dried, sweet 
potatoes, salted fish, paper, black tea, end soap ; from Canton sugar, 
cinuamon, Canton cloth, fruits, glass and chrystals, perfumes, soap, 
white lead, &c. 

‘The vessels arriving from Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Java, Jolo, 
Suinatra, Borneo, &c., and wifich are entered at the custom-house as 
coming from Fuhkien or Canton bring European goods of al] kinds, 
opium, flints, pepper, shark’s fins, deers’ horns, cochineal, hides, 
nails, nutmegs, liquid and dried indigo, bicho de mar, birds’ nests, 
mother o’pearl, shells, tortoise shells, ivory, buffalo’s humps, sugar, 
canes, betel-nut, sapan-wood, ebony, iron, lead, gold-thread, and all 
kinds of wood for spars, ornamental and fragrant, as well as materials 
for dying and medicine, coming from the Red Sea, the Persian or 
Indian seas, and the isles of Polynesia. 

‘The ships of the north, that is those which return to Kwantung, 
Fientsin and Liautung, carry away cotton, some tea, paper, silks, and 
cotton stuffs from Nanking and Suchau, European goods and flints, 
opium, and a great part of the sugar, pepper, bicho de mar and birdy’ 
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nests, &c., which the vessels passing under the name of Fublkien , 
aud Canton bring to Shanghai. Some of them however return in 
ballast. ‘These last mentioned vessels return with cargoes of cotton, 
earthen ware and porcelain, (especially for Formosa,) salted pork, 
green tea, raw and manutactured silks, native cotton cloth, blankets, 
hemp, dried pulse of various kinds, fruits, and part of the goods 
brought by the vessels from the north. 

‘There is besides an interchange of a vast number of articles con- 
nected with the coasting trade, such as baskets, charcoal and coal, 
wood, straw, pipes, tobacco, gypsum, varnish, umbrellas, mats, lan- 
terns, sacks, sponges, fruits, vegetables, &c. 

“ There come besides to Shtnghai by the Yingtsz’ kiang and its 
branches, vessels from various ports amounting in all to 5,400 an- 
pually. ‘These never put out to sea, but convey into the interior the 
goods brought by vessels from the south and the north, as well as 
transport from the interior the goods to be despatched by these vessels. 
In addition to the vessels employed in the inland navigation and thase 
which go to sea, amounting as has been shown to 7,000, there are at 
Shanghai innumerable boats & barges employed in fishing and in 
conveying passengers and goods. 

“It may be tnferred from the foregoing description that Shinghai 
is not only a point of great trade in imports and exports, but also an 
emporium where there ts an exchange of national and foreign com- 
modities between the southern and northern parts of the empire. 

‘‘ Tt would be an object of great interest to fori a complete statement 
of the imports and exports, but whether it is that they are unwilling 
to communicate their information, or that they really have none (and 
I rather believe the latter) I found all the Europeans with whom | 
was acquainted at Shanghai completely ignorant of this matter.; and 
so much so that all assured me there came to that port at the least 
5,009 vessels annually, solely because this number could be counted 
in it and even more. But we have seen already that the greater part 
are only the means of transport into the interior, instead of the carts 
and raules employed in other countries, or lands less favoured by 
nature than Shinghai. My application to the Europeans being 
unavailing, I might have turned myself to the rich native merchants 
and even the vessels anchored in the river, but this required, amongst 
other matters, a knowledge of the language of Shanghai and of the 
innumeyable dialects which are spoken by the seamen and werchants 
who come thither. For such an undertaking [ tound myself very all 
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prepared. In Manila and Canton I used much diligence in vain to 
find some fit Chinese who would follow me and act as _ interpreter. 
At Macao even [ had difficulty in finding a servant, amongst those 
there who speak a kind of English and Portuguese, which it is neces- 
sary to study before you can understand it, but in Snanghii he was 
scarcely of any use to me, knowing no other dialect than that of 
Canton. Another whom I took into my service, in the former city, 
although he understood a little more of the idioms of the country, 
was equally useless to me, because I understood him very imperfect- 
ly. I could therefore only avail myself of the little which I could 
speak of the Mandarin dialect of Nanking (the language called the 
Mandarin varies not only between different provinces and cities, but 
even between the interior and suburbs of the same city); but it was 
impossible, with such feeble aid to keep myself afloat in this sea of 
difficulties. Another resource was left me, and it was to make ap- 
plication to the custom-house, but I would have been a simpleton to 
expect to gain information from the chief men there. Therefore it 
was by artful means, and putting in operation resources which rarely 
fail of their effect in China, I found access indirectly to a kind of 
Register or cash-book, in which was set down daily the qnantities 
entered for duties received on goods imported. But this book, not 
having tables or sums, it was necessary in each article to extract page 
by page, the particular quantities, to form a calculation of the whole 
sum. And as this was a tedious process, and I feared consequently 
that it might cause trouble, I was content to glean the notices 
I wished for regarding articles which were of importance to 
the commerce of Manila. I found the result that there are yearly 
isaported into Shinghai 520,000 peculs of sugar, from 25 to 30,000 
of sapan-wood ; an equal quantity of dye stuffs; from 3 to 4,000 of 
canes; 1950 of bicho de mar ; 1700 of shark’s fins; and 1500 of birds’ 
nests. This last article is probably introduced in greater quantity 
than is entered ; because the first quality pays five taels of duty at the 
ceystom-house, which must be a temptation to the dealers and those 
engaged in the office. A rice merchant from Fuhkien assured me 
that from 3 to 4,009 piculs of bicho de mar are imported, although 
those entered do not amount to 2000. ‘The same amount of fraud is 
probably committed in shark’s fins. Dye stuffs pay a duty of 4 mace 
per pecul, sapan-wood 1 ; shark’s fins I tael 5 mace; bicho de mar 
8 mace; sugar 100 cash. 

‘‘All the duties received at this cystomhouse on Chinese vessela 
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produce a little more than &100,000, of which only 80,000 enter the 
iniperial treasury. 

‘* There is however considerable confusion in the noney, weights 
and measures of Shanghit. Money transactions are effected in pieces 
of silver called sycee, in Spanish dollars of Carolus and Ferdinand. 
Silver is reckoned by taels ; 720 tacls are equal to 1000 dollars of Fer- 
dinand. But these dollars are here almost nominal, since those current 
at Shinghii are Carolus and bear to the others a premium of from 
5 to 15 per cent. At the time of writing this notice the respective 
value of dollars was in the following proportion; 100 pure Mexican, 
Spanish 95, stamped of Carolus or Ferdinand 93. Sycee is not all 
of equal value. Some is in large pieces of the form of a Chinese 
shose, aud of the weight of 59 taels, others are in small bits of various 
fizsures and weights, each of which has its own denomination, and 
they are received at different discounts. ‘he first or large size is 
current at Shanchii, and is at a premium of 3 to 4 per cent. above 
«Spanish dollars, that is above the rate of 720 taels to €1000. At 
this moment one tael of such silver is equal to 1720 cash, one Carolus 
dollar to 1220. 

“The measure is the chih equal to 15 inches 2 lines of the foot of 
Burgos, and 4 per cent. shorter than the pau of Canton. The ehang 
is also used, which is equal to ten chth. 

“The weights are the pecul (fan) and catty (kin). The Chinese 
merchants in their purchases and sales of sugar, and some other 
articles, mike the catty equal to t4 taels 4 mace; from which it fol- 
lows that the peoul only weighs 9) catties at 16 taels. Or else they 
make it of 184, in which case 100 are equal to 116. The first weight 
they call shui kwan tsing, and the second lat yan seng. Besides 
these they have the fafse sing, or tsao ping, the catty which is’ of 
16 taels; the sima ping of 17; the kin iu pin of 15 taels 3imace; and 
the un la shui kwan tsing or shan sho shut kuvu tsing of 12 taels 8 
mace. Whereas the pecul of rice contains 160 catties, of wheat 140, 
of barley 120, of flour 100. Thus do they make the catties larger 
or smaller, counting them: at the rate of from 144 to 184 taels; also 
they have taels of two or three kinds; for example 19,-taels of the 
sima piag are equal to 20 of the shu: kan tsing ; that is to say, the 
weights come to be conventional, but Europeans always bargain for 
piculs of 100 catties of the customn-house of Shanghai, which is the 
same as that°of Canton. This however does not prevent a person 
making inquires of the natives in order to gain commercial informa- 
tion to prevent beimg misled.” 
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To the foregoing we add a few particulars from Lieutenant Ouch- 
terlony’s book, in which, by the bye, are some “astounding errors and 
incorrect representations.’ Fur instance, the ‘ Illustration’? opposite 
page 304 throws up Alpine ridges in the rear of Shang-hai, where 
not a hill or mound of any height ts to be seen!- The lieutenant 
tells us that the ramparts of the city, though well built, cannot be 
accounted strong, by reason of their insignificant height, which 
renders them easy of escalade in many points; the gateways, four in 
number, are well placed in square bastions, projecting clear of the 
main rampart, and having double entrances, so as to isolate the in- 
ner gates in the enccinte from the outer opening in the front face of 
the bastion. The military establishments were not found to be on an 
important scale; the arms and ammunitton were poor in quality and 
of no large amount. The most remarkable buildings are situated 
near the centre of the city, and consist of spacious halls and pagodas, 
built in a sort of square of great extent, having in the centre a sheet 
of water, with bridges, weeping willows, acacias, ornamental stone-. 
work, &c., &c. The private dwelling houses have usually many 
squares included in their range, the whole being walled in by high 
brick enclosures, with only two doors for ingress and exit. The 
pawnbroker’s establishments, except in style and extent, closely re- 
sembled those of England. The lieutenant’s account of these is 
amusing, but we must refer our reader for it to his book. The ice- 
houses, ‘‘a most welcome discovery,” were very simple in form and 
principle of construction, but perfectly efficient, the rays of the sun 
being reflected from thick high roofs made of thatch, and the com- 
munication of heat to the interior being prevented by thick mud 
walls. ‘The ice was abundant. Much of the furniture in the houses 
‘‘was excecdingly solid and good, often elaborotely carved and orna- 
mented in avery costly manner.” The slabs of marble were es- 
pecially beautiful. ‘One of these, which was let into the back of a 
couch, neasured seven feet and a halfin length, and fifteen inches 
in breadth; it was white, variegated with veins of different hues, and 
presenting a most tasteful and georgeous appearance.” _ 
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NOTICES OF NINGPO. 


River of Ningpo. 


Tue Tahiah K wh iI tiver, or entrance to the Yungkiang 
is entered by three passages, (formed by the islets called 
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the Triangles in Thornton's old charts of 1703,) all of which are 
difficult. 

The first danger in the southern channel is a rock which is cover- 
ed at half tide, lying N. 70° E., 24 cables from the summit of the 
eastern Triangle, or Tayewshan. Ifthe Inner Triangle, or Passage 
island, is kept open of the south point of the outer one, this danger 
will be avoided. 

Having passed the east point of the Outer Triangle, keep it and the 
Middle ‘Iriangle close on board, to avoid a sunken rock with 8 feet 
on it, which lies in mid-channel, and to the southward of the latter. 
When on the reef, asmall island, 8 miles to the west of Chinhai is 
in line with the extreme of the high bluff land beyond it. Then 
steer to pass halfacable east of the Inner Triangle. Then steer for 
the foot of the Joss house hill at Chinhai, taking care that the tide 
docs not set you over to the eastern shore, the water shoaling to 2 
fathoms, five cables from that side. 

The second passage, or that between the Middle and Inner Trian- 
gle, is perhaps the best of the three. A mud spit extends westerly 
from the Middle Triangle 14 cable, which will be avoided by keep- 
ing the joss house on the hill open of the west point of the Inner 
Triangle; pass as before a cable to the eastward of the latter, which 
must not be approached nearer than half, or receded from further 
than 14 cable. 

The channel between the’ Inner Triangle and the Joss house 
point, has only 2 fathoms water ; it is however the broadest and best 
for vessels of hight draught. ‘The only danger init ts the ‘Ciger’s tail 
reef, which hays rather more than T cable, N. 40? W., from the hich- 
est part of the Inner Triangle. The marks tor the Tiger's tail rocks 
are Hoowu' tsiao, or the little peaked islet at the south end of the 
stakes, in line with River hill, and also the southeast foot of the Jove 
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house hill in line with the girst cone. The Joss house point is steep 
to, and vessels will find good shelter under the fort. 

The river is staked across at the entrance, under the Joss-hous 
hill, and- there ar® sunken: junks on each side of the opening through 
them. (This was in 1843.) : 

Ningpo Bi Y¥ is 115 miles from Chinhii by the river, which is 
nearly straght, the reaches all lying to the southward of west, except 
one which is short. There are no dangers; the depth in mid-chan- 
nel varies from 5 to 2} fathoms. Vessels therefore drawing more 
than I'3 feet should wait for half flood. ‘T'le average width of the 
river is two cables. : 

At the city, the river separates tnto two branches, one taking a 
northwest, the other a S. by W. direction. The latter is barely a 
cable wide, and is crossed by a bridge of boats one quarter of a mile 
above the junction. A spit extends from each point at the entrance 
to the former, and has a depth of from 24 to 6 fathoms. 

Nixero Fu or the Department of Ningpo, 1s 3640 /¢ from Peking; and the 
city isin lat. 29° 55’ 12” Ni long. 127° 22 E. Having a population estimated at 
300,000. 

The following notices were written by the Rev. W. C. Milne for the Chi- 

nese Repository, to whicH the reader is referred for a full account of the city. 


City of Ningpo. 

The distance between the harbor of Tinehai aid the port of Ningpo, 
is calculated by the natives to be 180 df, or 54 miles. The rock, 
inserted’ in English charts under the name’ of ‘Just-in-the-way,’ (in 
the Chinese maps called Hwang nid tsiaw, ‘the tawny ox rock,’) is 
reckoned’ the’ half way mark between Prighai and Chinhai, while 
the latter lies at the mouth of the river, 60 4, or 18 miles distant from 
Ningpo, the capital city of the department of the same name. 

The’ fork of the river of Nirvpo is called ‘the mouth of three 
rivers,’ from the fact that, at this point, there is the confluence of 
three strearis. ‘To the nortliwest' of tli# city, there is a large stream 
running down through the districts of Yuyau and Tsz’ki, which is 
called the Yau river, or the Shun river, or the river of T'sz’ki. To 
the east, there is another’ stream, known under the riame of the Yung 
river, which nate it retains above the city of Ningpo only the short 
distatice of 35 4, when it branches off in one line to the southwest, 
under the name of Ying river, aud i atiother' line to the southeast 
towards Funghwa, borrowing its name from the same district. There, 
where the Yiug river unites with the Fuoghw4 river, it is occasion- 
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ally spoken of asthe Pahed river, or ‘north ford river” At the 
eastern angle of the city of Ningpo, this twin tributary umtes with 
the river of T'sz’ki and their joint waters flow northeast and north in 
a deep channel, until they enter the open sea at Chinkai. From 
the fork down to Chinhai, the river is generally the Yung river. It 
is also not unfrequently named the ‘ Tatsieh’ river, and some parts 
of it are known as the ‘Siautsieh.’ Tu English charts and descriy- 
tions it is written the Takiah, or the Tabiah river; but the correct 
pronunciation, as has just been represented, ts ‘Tatsieh. 

The entire circumference of the city-walls, does not exceed five 
miles; the average height is 25 feet, exclusive of the parapet which 
is five feet high; the width at the top ts 15, at the base 22 feet. 
The materials of which the wall ts built are solid, although some parts 
are now greatly dilapidated ; and on every side it is so overrun with 
grass and weeds, that one occasionally finds some difficulty in 
threading his way. 

There are six gates in the wall. Five of these are situated at the 
four cardinal points of the compass, there being two on the eastern 
face. The sixth opens at the northeast section. These are well 
known to those who were engaged in the late expedition, as the 
north and south, east and west gates. The second gate on the east 
face is called by the Euglish the ‘ Bridge gate;’ and the northeast 
gate is their ‘Confucius gate,’ or the ‘ Artillery gate.’ In addition to 
these principal gates, there 1s, close by the south and west gates 
respectively, a water gate or syaall sally-port intended chiefly for the 
ingress and egress of boats that ply about in the city canals. At 
one time the south and west gates had each a drawbridye outside 
the walls. But this has become a fixture. dt is a wooden bridge 
thrown across a narrow canal. ‘ Bridge gate’ isso called because 
there is a floating bridge thrown across the river opposite to it, 200 
vards long, and 5 or 6 broad. It is made of planks firmly lashed and 
Jaid upon lighters, of which there are sixteen closely linked together 
with iron chains. The bridge is vecasionally opened for the passage 
of large boats plying up and down the river. There is a busy 
market upon if, and the passengegs are so thick that no man has time 
for gazing about. It leads into a bustliug and populous suburb on 
the opposite side. 

The six pincipal gates are doyble. Each inner gate is support- 
ed by an outer one, which ts 20 of 30 yards distant from it. The line 


of wall, that runs off from the one side of the inner gate towards 
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the outer, is the leaping wall, which having described a section of a 
parallelogram, meets the inner gate at the other side. The arch 
thrown over that point, where the two walls approximate, is called 
the ‘ Moon wall.’ 

Over each gateway, whetheyz the inner or the outer, a guard-house 
is raised, that on the former being the larger of the two, and generally 
twn stories high. At present these stations are unoccupied by guards, 
and I have not yet been able to ascertain that there are any set to watch 
the entrances during the day-time. At night, they are generally clos- 
ed; bnt are opened to any person who will pass 50 or 60 cash into 
the keepers’ hands. Houses are got built upon the wall, nor close to 
it, as may be seen in some Chinese cities; so that all around there is a 
clear walk along the base of the wall eight or ten feet in width. To 
this remark an exception must be made of the space inclosed within 
the ‘ Moon wall’ just spoken of. On the walls of the guard-houses, we 
saw traces of Englishmen having been there. The soldiers, who 
had been stationed there during the late campaign, had beguiled 
some tedious moments by scribbling a few lines with charcoal, 
or by scratching ungainly figures with their bayonets. This is, 
however, a trick not confined to Europeans. Side by side with 
their delineations, are the figurings of the Chinese, who, though 
not so dexterous and ready to write their names on walls, or to cut 
them out on wood, are yet sufficiently off hand at both. While 
we walked ypon the walls we met with few people, and those ran 
up from the streets only through cyriosity. Here and there we 
stumbied upon a lean horse grazing in solitude upon the rampart. 

From the wall, the scenery ts agreeable. There is a moat of 
some extent that almost encircles the city. It commences at the 
north gate, and from that runs ajong the base of the ramparts on the 
west, south, and soytheast, yntil it reaches the Bridge gate, where it 
ceases. It is about three miles long, ts deep and in some places 
perhaps forty yards wide. It is well supplied with water from 
the neighboring fields and the adjacent river, and is daily navigated 
by small boats. ‘The northern, northeast, and eastern faces of 
the city are supposed to be well enough guarded by the river, and 
no moat has been dug to protect them. 

‘I'he vast plain of Ningpo is a magnificent amphitheatre, stretch- 
ing away 12, 15, or 18 miles on the one side, tu the base of the 
distant hills, and on the other to the verge of the ocean. Asthe eye 
travels along it, it catches many a pleasing object. . Tury jt to the 
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northwest, west, south, and southeast, and it will see canals and 
water-courses, cultivated fields and snug farmliouses, smiling cot- 
tages, family residences, hamlets and villages, family tombs, mo- 
nasteries and temples. Turn it in the opposite direction, and your 
vision is not bounded by rising mountains, except in the east. 
Though it is chiefly a plain country in this region also, you perceive 
it must unite with the ocean. ‘The land scenery is much the same 
as in the former instance, but the river swarming as if alive with all 
kinds of boats and the banks studded with tce-houses, most of 
all attract the attention. [f you turn the cye from without, and, 
while you continue standing upon the ramparts, look within at the 
city, you will be no less gratified. Here there is nothing European ; 
there is little to remind you of what you have seen in the west. The 
single storied and the double storied houses—low but irregular, the 
heavy prison-like family mansions, the family vaults and graveyards, 
the glittering spires of the temples, the dilapidated official resi- 
dences, the deserted literary and examination halls, aad the promi- 
nent sombre ‘ tower of Ningpo,’ are entirely Chinese. The attention 
is also arrested for a momeut or two by ditches, canals, and reservoirs 
of water, with their wooden bridges and stone arches, &c.,&c. A 
walk upon the walls, from the northeast, or the ‘ Confucius gate,’ 
round by the north to the south gate, on a cool evening, is delightful. 
There are kitchen gardens in that quarter of the city, with not a 
few trees in some of them, which give shelter to birds of several 
varieties. * Wild fowl have been seen here. 

Sauntering upon the walls, we occasionally fell in with a child’s 
cofin. In one place, a mat bundle with a straw wisp round it, 
thrust into a loop hole in the parapet, was pointed ont as the deposit 
of some illegitimate offspring, that had been concealed there to Inde 
the crime of the guilty woman. ‘his was told me, however, as a 
mere conjecture, founded upon the practice in such instances—which 
were, at the same time, said to be of rare occurrence. 

Along the foot of the ramparts, we observed many coffins strewed 
about. Some had been broken up through age, some had been burst 
open by hands of ruthless foreigners, and some (especially those that 
appear to have been recently laid down) had been rummaged by 
thieves or by hungry dogs. This exposure of coffins, both within 
and withont the city, is the most forbidding spectacle I have wituess- 
ed since J came here. J] am told that they contain the remains -of 
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poor people. The respectable part.of the population are careful to 
an extreme of the relics of their departed friends.* * * 

In my peregrinations, [ called at the mosque, over the entrance to 
which are engraved on a stone in large characters Huwui-hwui tang, 
i.e. Mohammedan temple. The head priest is a man of a remark- 
ably benign and intelligent countenance. His air is very gentle- 
manly. He must be 45 years of age. His figure is slender but tall. 
His native place is iu Shirtung, but his ancestors came from Me- 
dina in Arabia. He himself can read the Arabic scriptures most 
readily, and talks that lagguage fuently ; but of Chinese writing 
and reading, he is as ignorant as an Englishman in England. This is 
very surprizing, consideriyg that he can talk it so well, was born 
and educated in China, aad is a minister of religion among the Chi- 
mese. He laments much that his supporters are so few ;—they do not 
number more than twenty or thirty families. He ‘took me into the 
place of worship, which adjoins gis apartments. On ascending a 
Aicht of steps,you get under a pjain roof, beneath which, on either 
side, you find a mass of old fyrnityre and agricultural tmplements 
covered with dust. The pillars to support the roof are ornamented 
with sentences out of the Korar. Facing yeu is an ornamented 
pair of smal} doors hung upon the wajj, within which the sacred seat 
is supposed to lie; and og ove side is a convenient book-case that 
contains the Mohammedan scriptures in 24 parts. He showed me 
his usual officiating dress, which is simply a white robe with a point- 
edturban. Except at religious service, he wears the Chinese habit, 
and never appears out of doors in his sacred habiliments. They 
have one day of rest 19 seven, and keep it on our Thursday. .On 
being asked if I might be permitted to attend agy of their services, it 
was replied, that if their adherents had bysiness on that day they 
did not trouble themselves to attend service. (Dec. 15th.) 


January 10th. ‘The Mobanjmedan priest, named on the 15th of, 


last month, brought with him a follower of the prophet, who had 
recently come to town. This stranger gives very distinct information 
ofa class of religionists iu Kéifyung fu ie t} Ky. the capital of Ho- 
nan, his native province, who from his description resemble the Jews. 
He says, they refrain from eating § the sinew which is upon the hol- 
low of the thigh,’ and they do not touch the blood of animals. He 
recognized the Hebrew Jetters as those used in their sacred writings, 
and could trace, in the sound of Hebrew characters, a connection 
with words which he had heard them utter. T'he testimony of this 
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Individual precisely comcides with the brief notices published by 
Dr. Morrison, and with some of the lengthened details laid down in 
Grosier’s History of China, vol. [V., chap. Tf. 

The Yushing kwan, or the temple of the Pau sect at the North 
gate, is avery large and extensive edifice. It lies close under and 
within the city walls, and is covered im at the back by a thick grove 
of trees. ‘The avenue, that leads from the outer lodge to the ‘ sanc- 
torum,’ is clean and cool. It is shaded over with the branches of 
some lofty tress, that rise on each side of the walk, and throw a 
sombre quiet over the whole place. ‘Fhe venerable priest, a man 
of short stature and slender make, but of nuild and geuteel manners, 
politely volunteered to show us round the building. We passed 
from one apartment to another, through this corridor into that, and 
in the immense building did) not mect with more inmates than half 
a dozen of the sacerdotal order. ‘Fhe spacious’ chambers, roome, 
and halls are tenanted by sculptured, carved and: painted images, 
of all sizes, shapes, and ranks, male and femalé, young and aged, 
animal, huinan, devilish, and imagino-divine. ‘Phe spirit of some of 
the inscriptions is excellent, but awfully misapphed.* * * 

As the Foundling hospital, (the Yuhying tatig TY HH me) Was 
over the way, we begged the priest to introduce us to Ae building and: 
its inmates. ‘To the left hand of the outer porch is a crib, upon whic 
the abandoned infant may be laid. Over the door are emblazoned the’ 
characters, Atau ching pau ch‘ih # hk i Fe ‘nurture to matué 
rity and protect the babes.” Orr crossing the threshold, you open! a’ 
finely paved square. To the right and to the left, there is a side door, 
with the words nai fang Hy ie te. ‘ink: room,’ or nursery, upori 
it. A number of coarse looking’ women were peeping through the 
lattice at us, with squalid babies at their breasts, and squalid boys and 
girls at their heels. These wometi are the mitses, and these childrén 
the foundlings. Each nurse has twoor thtee to look after. But’ I 
have rarely witnessed such a collection of filthy, unwashen, ragged 
' brats. There are at present in the iustitution from 60 to 70 male 
and female children. One side of the house is appropriated 'ta the 
girls, aud the other to the boys. We got admittance into the girls’ 
nursery, which consists of from 20 to 30 rooms; in two or three 
flights running the one belinid the other. ‘The bovs’ nursery is its 
exact counterpart in’ filth, as in everything else. But the apart- 
ments of the housekeeper or superintendent, looked decent,—form- 
mga good contrast to what we had jot ceen, 
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The object of the institution is to afford to outcast babes, of to 
the children of poor and destitute parents, the protection and nur- 
ture of a home. Boys temain under its benevolent roof, until they 
attain the age of 10 or 15, when they are reared out to service, or are 
adopted into some family, and girls until they reach their 16th year, 
when they are engaged as waiting-maids, or are taken into concu- 
binage, or are betrothed by a parent in favor of his son or grandson. 

This institution ts above a hundred years old. It was erected in 
the first year of the emperor Kienlung’s reign, at which time it num- 
bered only twenty-four distinct apartments. During his reign and 
since his demise, it has undergone various repairs, and has been 
much enlarged, so that now there are upwards of 100 rooms, includ- 
ing superintendent’s quarters and public halls. It has lately been 
repaired, after a partial demolition during the occupation of Ningpo 
by the British forces in 1841 and! 1842. - 

It derives its support ffom various sources. It has an annual 
income —from money laid out at ititerest, from private donations, 
from the rent of houses, ffom lands let out for a return in kind 
or in money, and from yearly contributions of grain made by each 
of the six districts in the department of Ningpo. From the latest 
edition of the Annals of Ningpo, a historical work published fifty- 
four years ago, it appears that, from the rise of the institution to that 
date, the sum of its capital stook and yearly interest amounted to 
upwards of 10,300 taels of silver. We are also therein informed 
that it owned more than 209 acres of land which had been grant- 
ed by the generosity of its friends, and that the yearly rent, from 
eighteen rooms and one large mansion, bronght in 58 taels and odd. 
The same history mentions that, in the 40th year of Kienlung, his 
imperial majesty published an’ order that the city and district of 
Ningpo should annually contribute 38 shih, 4 tau of rice, and the 
districts and cities of Tsv’ki, Funghwa, Chinhas, Siangshan and 
Tinghai, (all belonging to the department of Ningpo,) should res- 
pectively puy 36 shih of paddy into the funds of this charity,‘ so 
that the nurses and the foundlings might be supplied with monthly 
rations, and whatever medicine they might require.’ Besides the 
superintendent mentioned above, there is a government inspector, 
who takes general cognizance of the affairs of the institution, to 
eheck extravagance and prevent embezzlement. 
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NOTICES OF FUHCHAU. 
Navigation of the Min. 


The White Dog group will afford shelter to vessels in the northeast 
monsoon ; but by far the best place for making the entrance to the 
river is from Changchi shin and Matsi shan. On the west side of 
the latter, vessels will find shelter in either monsoon; and as they 
will have only seven miles to go to reach the bar, they will be better 
enabled to choose their time. These islands, viz: the White Dog 
group, Matsi shan, Ch&nchi shan, together with the Sea Dog, form 
admirable leading marks for making the coast, and are thus describ- 
ed by capt. Kellett :— 

The White Dogs.—‘‘The White Dogs, called by the Chinese 
Pik-kiuen, consist of two large and one smaller islet. To the northeast 
one and a half mile is a rock upon which the sea breaks; anchorage 
for ships of any draught may be had under the western island in the 
northest monsoon; as the water decreases gradually towards the 
island, large vessels may approach as convenient, bearing in mind 
that there is 18 feet rise and fall.” 

H. M. S. Cornwallis anchored here for five days with strong nor- 
theasterly winds, and rode easy. ‘I'he bearings from her anchorage 
were as follows : 

West point of nOrENW est island N. 4 W. 
Village - - - NN E. ti 8 fathoms. 
Smallest island - - - EL 4S. 

One cable off the western point of village bay, on the south side 
of west island, is a rock which shows at half tide. The channel be- 
tween the islands is safe. The southwest énd of west island ts in 
lat. 25° 58 I’ N., and lon. 119° 57° E. The summit of the island, 
which is nearly level, is 598 feet above the sea. Fresh water may 
be obtained in small quantities. Vessels bound for the Min should 
start from here with the ebb tide. Pilots may be obtained; but it 
must be borne in mind that the Bintang was run on shore by one of 
them either through ignorance or willfelness. 


Matsui shan a mH ply. —Matsi shin lies due north of the west- 
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ern White Dog, and between the two (N. 14 E. from the latter) is 
the Sea Dog, a precipitous black rock about 60 feet high, with reefs 
about it: S. 32° W. from it 1.45 mile is a reef with only eight feet 
over it at low water; when upon it,- the suinmit of M4tsii sh4n bears 
N. 14° W. Between the Sea Dog and Mitséi shin are two other 
rocks which are never covered; and upon the’ eastern side of M4sté 
sh4n in is an islet with reefs extending two cables easterly. Anchorage 
(as has been observed) will’ be found in both‘ monsoons on the western 
side of M4tsi shin; but in the southwest monsoon vessels must choose 
such a berth as will enable them to run round the northwest point of 
the island and find shelter in the bay upon the north side, in the event 
of the breeze from that quarter freshening into a gale. Fresh water 
can be obtaineh in: both bays. 

Changcht shan tf pg tly. €hangcht sh4n lies northeast three 
miles from M4ts4 sh4n; on it are two remarkable peaks, the highest is 
elevated 1030 feet above the sea, and is in lat, 26° 14 N., and long. 
120° 1°.7 E. The bay on the south side of this island affords good 
shelter in the northeast monsoon. Vessels entering from the north- 
- ward may round the southeastern horn of its close, and anchor within 
the point in six fathoms. Junks or fishing boats may be had here to 
communicate with the Min. 

Entrance to the river Min. To the eastward of the north horn of 
the channel at the entrance of the river is a reef which shows only 
at low water, the bearings from it are: M4tsi shan peak N. 54° E., 
Sea Dog N. 88° E., White Dog peak S. 459 E., Sand peak S. 59° 
W., Sharp Peak N. 7P W., and Rees Rock is in line with the South- 
ern Peak on Square Peak Island. 

Rees Rock is low and difficult for a stranger to get hold of, unless 
from the masthead. There are, however, other leading marks, which, 


unless the hills are obscured, will from gvod marks to enable a sea.- 


men to ascertain his position. On the north side of the river is a 
remarkable sharp peak ; and a square (or double peak) on the south; 
nearer than‘ the latter, Round Island will be seen, and to the south- 
ward of it a sharp sandy peak, bearing about 8. 68° W. This latter is 
the only peak that can be mistaken for the sharp peak on the north 
side, and the bearing of the White Dogs will at once obviate the 
mistake, if referred: to. The channel betweeu the breakers is two 
intles across, at the entrance; nearly in mid channel isa knoll, which 
at some seasons has only nine feet over if, and at other periods thir- 
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teen feet. The leading mark in, to pass upon the north side of it, is 
to bring Rees Rock in line with Square Peak, bearing N. 8f W. 
At present, however, (1846,) the channel south of it has more water, 
and is to be preferred, the leading mark for which is to bring Rees 
Rock in one with the first point under and to the right of Square 
Peak, bearing WNW. Having entered, steer so as to pass one mile 
north of Rees Rock; the breakers will show on each side of the 
channel if it be near low water and there is any swell; by skirting 
the northern side, the deepest water will be found, and it is necessary 
to take great care that the vessel is not set across the,channel, as 
the tide rushes across with great force between the sand banks, the 
ebb setting to the northward and the flood southerly. 

The course from Rees Rock is N. 63° W., and in going up keep the 
islets (called the Brothers) on the face of Hukianga in one, which 
will carry you in mid channel until you are abreast Sharp Peak point, 
when a NW. by W. course may be shaped for Temple Point, which 
is upon the north bank of the river, and will be known by the trees 
and Joss-house upon it. In the channel, without Rees Rock, the 
depth of water is 24 and 3 fathoins; between Rees Rock and Sharp 
Peak point there is a hole with five and six fathoms, where vessels 
may stop a tide and find tolerable shelter; Sharp Peak point should 
not be passed nearer than a cable; the bay west of it is shoal, and 
under the peak the two fatlioms line extends nearly one mile from the 
shore. The mud also extends sontheasterly from Hokiang’ nearly 
13 mile. Vessels beating in this passage must therefore keep the 
lead going. From the West Brother the mud extend westerly one 
mile, and upon its north edge is a patch of rocks which are covered 
at quarter flood. The West Brother bears from them S. 74° E., and 
the Temple N. 12° E. 

South 17° W. from the Temple 34 cables is a knoll with 2} fa- 
thoms on it. Sharp Peak seen over the lower part of Woga Point 
will place you on #t. From the Temple to Kin-p4i mun is not quite 
two miles W. by S. At the entrance of the passage are two islets: 
pass between them and keep over towards the south shore to avoid a 
rock which lies W. by S. 4S. from the northern islet. The channel 
is not quite two cables wide, and should only be attempted at slack 
tide, as the chau-chau water renders a vessel unmanageable. 

To the westward of Kin-pai point ts a rock having 13 fect over it 
at low water: the bearings upon it are Kin-pat point N. 66° E., fort 
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on the north shore N. 32° E., ferry house S. 48° W., highest hill 
over Kin-p4i point S. 30° E. Kin-p4y point in one with the north end 
of Passage Island (the northern islet at the entrance) bearing N. 56° 
E. will place you south of it, which is the best side to pass, as the 
channel this side is 14 cable wide, while between the rock and the tail 
_of the spit to the westward, the distance is only half acable. Having 
passed the point keep the southern shore close on board to avoid the 
middle ground, the channel hereabouts being sometimes under two 
cables; when abreast of the ferry house which is 14 mile above Kin- 
pai, and on the right or southern bank, edge over to the northern shore, 
passing Wedge Islet at the cable’s length; there are two rocky points 
above it which are covered at high water, and extend a cable from 
tle embankment. Phe rock and sudden turn in the Kin-p4i pass, 
render the navigation exceedingly awkward; but if vessels wait for 
the last quarter flood they can run up on the northern shore. 

Above the ferry house and the same side of the river is Tree Point, 
the shore on that side between them being shoal to; a half tide rock 
bears from the Tree Point N. 9° W. 43 cables, when on it the ferry 
house is in the line with Kin-p4i point. This reach runs southwest 
by south and northeast by north; at the distance of six miles from 
Kin-pii, the river narrows again to 3} cables, the hills raising abruptly 
on either side. 

The town of Min-gan a _ is on the left bank of the river one 
mile within the strait; the river continues narrow for three miles and 
the depth of water being generally above twenty fathoms, vessels 
_unless with a leading wind, should keep a boat ahead as the tide is apt 
to set you on either shore. Rather more than half a mile above Min- 
gan and on the same side of the river, is an islet crowned with a 
fort : at the upper end of the narrows, are two islets upon the right 
bank ; in going up leave them upon your port hand, passing close to 
the northern point of the outside one, which is steep to, but there 
is a sunken rock on which the Spiteful struck three quarters of a 
cable from its northwestern shore; WNW. from the island two cables 
is a shoal patch of nine feet at low water. 

Having passed the island, keep along the right bank, gradually 
hauling up for the Pagoda of Losingtah; 8S. I2° E. from it rather 
more than two cables is a sunken rock which shows at low water 
spring tides ; to avoid which, round the Pagoda Point close, and 
come tu opposite the sandy bay above the Pagoda. The river is only 
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navigable for vessels three quarters of a mile above the Pagoda. 
There is a sand bank half a mile to the northeast of the Pagoda and 
three quarters of a cable from the shore. 

The navigation of the river might be greatly facilitated and at a 
small expense. The following are what appear to me necessary : 

Ist.—An iron basket high enough to be seen at al! times of tide 
on the reef to the eastward of the north Horn at the entrance. 2d. 
A buoy on the knoll! at the entrance. 3d. Rees Rock to be raised 
higher, and a mark on the land under Square Peak (which may easily 
be made by the paint or white wash) which brought in line with the 
rock will lead vessels through the channel to the southward of the 
knoll and obviate the necessity of compass bearings. 


The foregoing directions were written by captain Collinson; the 
following paragraphs are from the pen of the Rev. G. Smith, except- 
ing only a few scntences, 

City of Fuhchau, 

Funcnan, ed i , is 4845 Ui from Peking, in lat. 26° 02 24’ N., 
and long 119° 25° E., a provincial capital, and the residence of the 
gevernor-general of Fuhkien and Chehkiang. The circuit of the 
walls is between eight and nine miles. 

The amount of its population, in the absence of all authentic 
statistics, can at best be only a subject of uncertain conjecture. Its 
apparent extent of space, covered with houses, is about twice the 
size of Ningpo, three times that of Shanghai, and nearly five times 
that of Amoy. The lowest estimate J have heard, reckoned it to 
contain 4 population of more than half a million. I should myself 
be inclined to place it at about 600,000, a number which will not 
be considered excessive, when we remember its eight and a half 
miles circuit of walls, and the small proportion of space unoceupied 
with buildings. ‘Though it is the capital of Fuhkien it is a city, on 
the testimony of the high officers of the local government, of little 
trade with the interior, and of decreasing commercial importance. 

This city lies thirty miles from the mouth of the river, in a valley 
on its right bank. The scenery of the Min from its embouchure to 
Fuhchau has been compared to that of the Rhine, with which, in- 
deed, it has some features of resemblance. The banks are generally 
steep and abrupt, and though upon the whole rather bare, in many 
places villages are seen half embosomed in trees, and the land aboye 
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and around is terraced even to the summits of the hills, and under 
careful cultivation. A good deal of active bustle and improvement 
was perceptible as we approached the bridge. Numerous junks were 
lying in the river, their shapes and devices bespeaking the different 
ports to which they belonged, from the high poop and clunmsy bulk 
of the Shanghai barks, to the low, long craft, dispatched from Ningpo, 
and waiting for a cargo of black tea, &c. Shore boats, filled with 
idle gazers, plied round us in great numbers, generally worked only 
by women—ruddy, healthy, and merry-looking—by the aid of an oar 
at the stern and one at the bow, from 25 to 30 feet in length, serving 
as rudders. The city is not visible from the anchorage. A low sub- 
urb on both sides of the water, consisting of wooden and very dilapi- 
dated looking-houses, does not give a very favorable idea of the pro- 
vincial capital. ‘T'o the left some low hills advance nearly to the 
water’s edge, fringed with pines and fir-trees, and interspersed with 
temples and gravestones. To the right, in front and behind, a girdle 
of high hills defines the boundaries of an ample valley, through which, 
during the rains, the river rolls a rapid and turbid volume of water, 
often flooding, even for days, the whole of the surrounding country. 

The celebrated bridge of Fuhchau connects the little island (which 
blocks up the main channel and divides it into two lesser streams, of 
which the larger flows on the north side,) with each shore of the 
river, and probably from the substantia] and durable material, of 
which it is composed, is called the Wan shau kiau, or “ Bridge of 
ten thousand ages.” The larger bridge, on the nerthern side, con- 
sists of about forty arches, of immense slabs of granite, thrown across 
at right angles with the piers, rightly merit that name. The lesser 
bridge, on the south, consjsis of nine similar arches. At high water, 
vessels of small burden can pass up the stream by lowering their 
masts. At low water a cascade pours forth through into the lower 
level of the river on the other side. This bridge is occupied by shops, 
‘something like London Bridge in olden times, and its narrow thor- 
oughfare is generally crowded by all kinds of busy wayfarers. * * * 
A Jong suburb of nearly three miles, stretches thence to the southern 
gate of the city, consisting of a high street, and abounding with 
every vatiety of trades and handicrafts. * * * - 

Passing onward and at length emerging ‘on the other side of the 
city-gate, through a large and massive breadth of the wall, we pro- 
ceeded, after a sudden turn to the left, along the inner side of the 
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city wall rather Jess than a mile, till the thinly scattered houses, a 
fine sombre avenue of trees and a flag-staff with the British Union 
floating aloft on the over-hanging rocks, inimated our approach to 
the Wa-shih shin or “ the Black-stone hill,” which first by a gentle 
acclivity and afterwards by a steep ascent over alternate path-ways 
and terraces brought me into full view of the romantic collection of 
detached temples, which form the site of the British Consulate. 
From the top of Wu-shih shan, about 300 feet above the sur- 
rounding level, a fine view is gained of the city and adjacent coun- 
try. Seated on a corner of one of the projecting rocks, with the 
huge boulder stones lying around and aloft, the perennial monuments 
of one of nature’s most violent convulsions, in the wreck and ruins 
of antecedent ages, with only a few patches of herbage or fragments 
of bushes, the quiet solittude of the spot where | lingered contrasted 
strangely with the busy scenes below and the anima ted appearance 
of the country around. At my feet lay the populous city of Fuhchau, 
with its teeming masses‘of living idolatry, while, at a little distance 
beyond, the undulating plains, which begirt the city, rctreated on 
either side till they met the range of lofty hills. rising from two to 
three thousand feet in height and closing it around in a circular 
basin of natural formation. On the east, north and west, at the dis- 
tance of from four to seven miles,.a slightly broken country termi- 
nates in the hills, forming a bold amphitheatre round the northern 
half of the city. On the south, the level ground, stretching far 
across the river to the average distanre of about twelve miles, is 
bounded by the mountainous range, which closes in the prospect. * * 
As Fuhchau is a garrison city, with the whole provincial posse of 
civil and military muandarins, there is a succession of watch-towers 
every two or three hundred yards, with two or three cannon resting 
on carriages without wheels, and pointing outwards into the adjacent 
country. ‘The Manchis are said to number $000; but according to 
their own accounts, on this occasion, they had no accutate means 
of knowing their precise nnmbers but computed them to amount, 
with women and children, to about 8000. They have the cha- 
racter of being a tnrbulent and haughty race and sometimes: very 
troublesome to the Chinese officers, from whose jurisdiction they 
are generally exempt, being subject to officers of their own race. 
Of the prospects of a foreign trade with Europe I am but little 
qualified to form an opinion. As however the place is not rich uv 
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products, tea brought from the upper parts of the province is the 


only article of trade likely ever to become an important item of ex-~ 


port. The province of Fuhkien is the great black tea district of the 
empire, and the famous hills of Bohea (W4jf) are situated only 150 
miles to the northwest of Fuhchau. It does uot therefore seem to 
be an unreasonable ground of hope that with the arrival of British 
capital at the port, the tea-merchants should prefer bringing their 
teas by a more direct and less expensive route to Fuhchau to the 
difficult, tedious and expensive overland route of more than six hun- 
dred miles to Canton. A cargo of tea may be brought in boats in 
four days down the stream to Fuhchau, while the expensive route 
over the mountainous country to Canton would occupy almost as 
many weeks, The growers also are said to be desirous of bringing 
their teas to Fuhchau and exchanging them in barter for European 
goods. Some of them, during the last season, brought down a large 
cargo, of which the only resident foreign merchant purchased 690 
chests, in return for which they willingly took half the purchase in 
British manufactures. * * * 

They first took me toa hot spring, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, of which I tasted a little, but which they prevented my 
drinking, saying that their horses were brought thither to water. 
‘They led the way in a smrll body tothe Tang mtin, or ‘“ Aot Bath 
gate,” through which they conducted me into a little suburb, where 
the M4nchis and Chinese inhabitants are mingled together. We 
soon arrived at the public hot baths, where for a fee of two copper 
cash, the inhabitants possess the privilege of an ablution in these 
medical springs, to’ which some persons ascribe a more general 
absence of those cutaneous diseases, which they fancy to be more 
common elsewhere than at Fuhchau. Here the first object which 
I beheld was about twenty men in a round circular bath of not more 
than six feet in diameter, all' immersed up to their chins in the steam- 
ing fluid and packed! as closely as faggots. A shout of laughter 
wnusual among the serious gloomy people of Fuhchau proceeded 
from these twently beads, trunkless as far as my eye was concerned, 
moving on the surface of the water. Three or four naked men were 
anxigusly sitting as expectants on the edge, till one of the twenty 
emerging out of the bath, made room for another to pack himself 
down among the bathers. One or two others might be seen anoin- 
ting their bare bodies with linimeut or plaster, having apparently 
been using the bath to cure their sores. * * * 
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NOTICES OF AMOY. 


Entrance to Amoy harbor. 


On approaching Amoy city, (Hiaimun ching, Wo Py bt) from the 


southward, Chapel island, called by the Chinese Tungting Hi 
and situated in lat. 24° 10/3 N., and long. 318° 13/5 E., or 9! 44 
E. of the S. W. point of Koling seu oy ie iba may be seen from 
four to five leagues: it has an even surface, is about 200 feet high, 
and its circumference three cables.* It is perforated at its southeast 
extreme, which shows when it bears E.N.E: or W.S.W. When in 
its neighborhood, a pagoda (called Nantai Wushan eal kK ne ply ) 
will be seen, which is elevated 1720 feet above the sea, and Is a 
good mark for the entrance. 

Between Chapel island and the main are two shoals. The ex- 
tremes of the southern one bear from Chapel island S. 60° W. to 
S.77° W. The south extreme, having only one fathom on it, is dis- 
tant 73 miles. ‘The northern extreme, having 3} fathoms, is distant 
54 miles; the direction and extent of the shoal is N.N.E., 33 miles. 
Whien on the shoalest part, Chapel island bears N. 60° E., and the 
island of Nanting Fy KE or Lamtia, N.63° W. ‘The Northern shoal 
bears from Chapel island N. 80° W., distant from it 84 miles; it is 
formed by a number of pinnacle rocks which show at low water spring 
tides, having deep water between them. Four miles due north of 
this shoal, with Chapel island bearing S. 69° E., is a small bay called 
Tingtae, which affords shelter for small vessels in the northern mon- 
soon; it may be easily known by the flat table head (with three 
chimneys on it), forming the eastern point of the bay, and the ruin 
of a wall encompassing a hill above it. The pagoda of Nant4i Wa- 
shin is immediately over this bay, bearing N. 15° W. 

In entering Amoy harbor, should a vessel pass inside Chapel 
island, she must not approach within a mile of the coast after passing 
Tingtae point. Tlie Chauchat, or Taetseao A Pe composed of 
three flat rocks, said never to be entirely covered, but over which 
the sea breaks, lies N. 22°W., 10.6 miles from Chapel island. 
* When on it, the three cliimneys on Wiiseu shin island are in line with 
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* A cable is one tenth of a mile 
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the Nantii Wustrin pagoda, bearing S.82° W. By keeping Taepan 

ay or Weitsz’ sii Point open to the ie of Tsing seu = 
island, (which it will. be when bearing N. 55° W..,) it will be avoided. 
The channel between’ the rocks and W-seu shan island is five cables 
wide, with deep water, but dangerous for ships in consequence of 
the chowchow water. ‘The passage to the northward and westward 
of Wii-seu shan is dangerous, being strewed with rocks. 

W ii-seu pe Wf, island is 1.2 cables long, and in the centre a cables 
length broad. The northeast and southeast faces of this island are 
steep cliffs; on the east side is a sandy bay, and on the west three, with 
two batteries. Oh its summit (whichis about 300 feet high) are three 
chimneys intended for night signals, There is a large village on the 
west side of if. 

Wi-dn. To the westward of Wii-seu shin, half amile, is the island of 
W a-in,. which is five’ cables’ long,—it is barren and without inha- 
bitants. Between the two are three small islets, with reefs lying off 
them. Shelter from easterly winds, with'a depth of from four to six 
fathoms, might be found’ here’; but vessels had better not pass to the 
westward of Wii-seu shan, until more’ soundings have been obtained ; 
the number of detached reefs in this neighborhood, making it probable 
that many sunken’ rocks will be found. 

South from Wi-seu' shin Island 1.1 mile; is anothér half-tide reef, 
which lies seven cables from the main. 

North 32° E. from Wii-4n island, lie two patches which are cover- 
éd at high water, and between it and the'main are several islets and 
half-tide rocks. 
~ North 40° W. from Wuo-sii shan island is Tsing seu ; midway be- 
tween the two is a cliff islet, (Jihsii,) northwest of which two cables, 
and S:S.W. one cable; are reefs which are dry at low water. 

The entrance to the harbor lies between Tsing seu and a small 
island north of it, 60 feet high, called’ by the Chinese’ Chih seu (or 
Yi sii) A Wud. The shores of both islands faciny the passage are 
steep to, but one or two rocks lie one'cable southerly from Chih seu. 
Off Chungpat siaou, which is‘ the rocky islet iminediately to the 
northeast of it, lie two half tide rocks, three to four cables’ distant, to 
avoid which, when standing to the eastward, and‘ within half a mile 
of Chih seu, keep the west tangent of that island open of the eastern 
extreme of Wa-seu shan. 

N. E. by E. from Chih.seu.are four islands ; the two nearest: Tao-sis 
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*K nN and Hwangekwa fy iN are rather larger than it, and be- 
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tween which there are no passages. Seaot.in aN 1A island is 6 ca- 
bles long, and about 200 feet high, and has a sandy bay on_ its 
northern side; between it and Hwangkwa ‘there is a safe chan- 
nel, which may sometimes be taken with advantage by ships; there- 
by enabling them to weather the Chauchat without tacking. Between 
Seaotan J] 4H and Taetan i {A there is also a safe channel, 
Vessels cannot enter to the northward of Taetan, for between this 
island and Amoy there ts only 14 fathoms. On both of these islands 
there are three chimneys. Taetan is eight cables long, with a sandy 
isthmus in the centre, and a village on its western shore; the eastern 
end is about 300 feet high. 

From Chihseu (or Yi sii) to the outer harbor off Kulang seu, the 
course is N. 38° W., 44 miles, with a depth varying from 7 to 12 
fathoms. Between Tsing seu and ‘l'aepan Pt. is a deep bay with many 
rocks and shoals in it, to avoid which vessels should keep Pagoda 
island or Ki seu #2 wih open of Taepan Point. Vessels entering 
Amoy from the northward, to clear the shoal which extends three 
miles due south, from the western pagoda on Quemoy “> 4, and 
dries at low water spring tides, must keep the southern extreme of 
Taetan open to the northward of Pagoda island. With these marks 
on, when the pagoda on Quemoy bears N.N.€., you are clear of the 
danger: or a better mark is, (as Pagoda island may not be seen,) 
after passing Leeo-Loo 8 A point, to steer to the southwird until 
(N4ntai Wish‘n or) the high pagoda bears west, when you may steer 
west without fear until you make Wi-seu shin and the Chauchat. 
The south end of Amoy is a sandy point, with several rocks extend- 
ing two cables from the shore. Between this point and the next 
west of it there is a half tide rock, three cables from the shore. To 
avoid this, when standing into the coast, a cliff point with a battery, 
and three chimneys on it, (1.3 mile from the rock,) will be seen, and 
also a sandy point with a large stone at its southern extreme, 0.8 ofa 
mile further to the northwest. ‘Pack before these two points come in 
line with oneanother. From the south point to the remarkable stone 
on the beach, the three fathom line extends two cables from the shore. 

The channel between the island of Ktling seu and Amoy ts so nar. 
row that a stranger would not be justified in passing through it until 
he had anchored, and mide himself acquainted with the marks A 
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rock at the entrance of this parrow strait, called Coker’s rock, with 
only four feet. water on it at low water spring tides, may be avoided 
_ by bringing the centre of Hau seu if island on with a,remark- 
able peak, the highest but one on the land behind it. When the 
rock off the south tangent of Kal4ng seu is in line with Pagoda island, 
and a pinnacle rock off the eastern extreme of Kflang seu is in with 
aremarkable Tree point on that island, you are on it. From this 
position a vessel should keep as close to the Amoy shore as the 
junks anchored off it will allow them. . The small island off the City 
point has deep water close to it; between this island and Hau seu 
(i. e. Monkey island), is the best anchorage for a ship, having a reef 
that extends from City point in a N.N.W. direction. lying to the 
northward of her. Vessels cannot anchor in the straits without a 
great risk of losing their anchors, as the bottom is very rocky and 
uneven. North of the island of Kilang seu, there is a pinnacle rock 
which is nearly covered at spring tides, and distant from the shore 
three cables. ‘The mud dries between this rock and the island. 
All the points of Kiilang seu have rocks off them ; off the southwest 
extreme there is a half tide rock, 14 cable from the shore. 

The island of Klang seu is 1.1 mile long and 0.7 wide, and 2 85 
in circumference; there were five batteries on it. ‘The channel be- 
tween it and Amoy is 675 yards wide in the narrow part: at the 
entrance, it is840 yards. The ridge of hills is about 280 feet high, 
being less elevated than those opposite on the Amoy shore ; these 
hills are granitic, and the geological features of the country primitive. 
Fresh water is plentiful, and the island before its occupation by the 
English, was well cultivated. The population may be estimated at 
between 3000 aud 4000. / 

T’o the westward of Kiél4ng sey there is a good and safe anchorage 
in 7 or 8 fathoms. -Close to either shore the water is deep, but in 
the centre there is a bank with from 7 to 9 fathoms on it. Vessels 
wishing to anchor off the town, should use this passage, and by keep- 
ing the rocks off the west extreme of Kiulang sea in ilne witha re- 
markable sharp peak on the south shore of the harbor, until the 
peaked rock off the north end of ‘Kil4ng seu -bears to the southward 
of east, she will avoid the mud bank and rocks running off that ts- 
land, and may choose her berth off the city. ‘he channel round 
the island of Amoy is so narrow and winding that directions would 
be useless: the chart is the best guide. Besides the excellent 
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shelter that this harbor affords, and it is one of the best on this coast 
the Chinese have docks for building and repairing their largest 
junks. The access and egress are easy ; in the outer harbor there is 
good holding ground, and unless vessels are badly found in ground 
tackle, they will ride out almost any gale. In the inner harbor, 
capable of containing from 60 to 100 vessels, there is little or no 
swell, and the houses are built close to the beach. Fresh water and 
supplies of every description may also be had of the best quality and 
cheap. The rise and fall of the tide froin one day’s observation on the 
full moon in September, was fourteen feet and a half; at this period, 
however, the night tides exceed the day by two feet. ‘The change 
in the depth, in all probability, three days after full and change would 
exceed sixteen feet. This would be of great importance to vessels 
requiring repair, particularly as sites for docks, and ample materials 
for making them, are to be found upon the island of Kilang seu, as 
well as in other parts of the harbor. 
The City of Amoy. 

This derives its name from the island on which it is situated; 
the city stands in latitude 24° 31° 07° N., and in longitvde 118° 03” 
38” E. The following notices werew ritten by one of the missionaries 
in Amoy. 

Since the war with England, this city has secured some little 


importance in the estimation of merchants as a place of trade, and 
of Christians as an opening for the ingress of the gospel into the 


interior of this part of the Celestial Empire. The public will doubtless, 
for these reasons, feel some interest in any items of information 
proceeding from this city. It ts the object of the present communica- 
tion to furnish, if possible, some additional facts to those already 
known respecting Amoy and the island upon which it is built. 

The position of this city gives it many advantages in a commercial 
point of view. It is conveniently situated for trading with many of 
the important cities and villages of the Fuhkien province in which 
it lies. Your readers no doubt know tbat the city is not built on 
the main land but on an island of the same name, which is separated 
from the continent by achaunel of ove or two miles in breadth. The 
island is about 35 miles in circuit or 10 miles across. It is somewhat 
circular in form. The southern and western portions are very muck 
broken by a range of granite hills, which extends along the coast, 
receding at intervals from the sea and leaving small but beautiful . 
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plains which are laid out in fields and dotted with villages. The hills 
themselves are generally too barren and rugged to admit of cultiva- 
tion—where water, however, can be procured at a sufficient elevation, 
the sides of these hills are terraced and made to yield some vegetables 
to the hand of industry. In one or two instances, there are small 
table-lands lying on the the summit of this range which also have 
their weH ordered farms and contiguous villages. The principal use 
to which the sides of these rocky hills are appropriated, is to supply 
burial places for the numerous dead. The city of Amoy is situated on 
the western side of the island and tts population, living and dead, comp- 
Jetely covers the hills and vallies in and around the place. So nume- 
rous are the graves that one can scarcely avoid them in his rambles 
beyond the suburbs of the city. They protrude their unseemly forms 
on every side of the path and impart a gloomy aspect to the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Leaving the hills and passing to the north and east portions of the 
island, one finds himself in a beautiful region of country, thickly 
studded with compact built villages and teeming with human beings. 
This section of the island is comparatively level and is under com- 
plete cultivation. It is a great relief to the mind to ramble beyond 
the limits of the city and its adjacent burial grounds and enter this 
region where the prospect is scarcely marred by a single monument 
of mortality. ‘Fhe roads or paths are generally narrow but afford 
pleasant walking, or riding on horseback. 

The soil of the island is naturally thin and unproductive, except 
in the small vallies where water is found and where the mould of the 
higher regions has been collected by mountain torrents. The industry 
of the Chinese has, however, in some measure overcome the original 
barrenness of the ground and now secures tolerably good crops. The 
productions consist chiefly of sweet potatoes, paddy, wheat, sugar- 
cane, ground-nuts and garden vegetables. The prevailing feature of 
the island, except where the hand of cultivation is constantly employ- 
ed, is naked barrenness. The eye searches in vain, except in a few 
favored spots, for the larger species of the vegetable kingdom. In 
the villages and around the temples, the comfort and convenience of 
men, have prompted them to plant and nourish a few shade trees and 
on the tops of some of the hills a few scattered firs are growing. The 
island produces no fruits except such as may be found in very limited 
guantities in private gardens. The markets of the city are abundantly 
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supplied with oranges, plantains, pomelos, pears, peaches, and other 


fruits in their season, but these are all brought from other parts of 
the province. Even the regions around Fuhchau fa supply in part 
the fruit markets of Amoy. 


The island produces very little animal food. But few domestic 
animals are raised upon it. The poultry, pork and beef found in the 
markets, are brought from the main land. Cultivating the ground 
and fishing seem to be the principal employ:nents of the village 
population —some labor as boatmen and sailors. 

The inhabitants of the city are principally engaged in commerce 
and i manufactures for home consumption. So far as the writer’s 
information extends but few articles for export are manufactured in 
this place. Perhaps the chief exceptions are shoes and umbrellas. 
Considerable quantities of these are’manufactured here and exported; 
most other exports come from the neighboring cities and from the in- 
terior and are here shipped for other ports. There are, probably, three 
hundred junks of all sizes trading at this port—many of them are thé 
property of Amoy merchants. They trade with the northern and 
southern ports of China, with the island of Formosa, in the Straits 
of Singapore and ports in that region. Besides, a daily communica- 
tion by means of small vessels is kept up with the principal cities 
which can be reached from Amoy by waiter, boats go and come loaded 
with passengers and merchandize. In fact most of the important 
places on the main-land and far in the interior are dependant upon 
this place for many articles of consumption which they do not man- 
ufacture themselves but which they find imported into this city. This 
creates a large native trade with Amoy and gives it an importance 
which it could not otherwise command. 

Of the population of the island not much can at present be said. 
The whole island contains probably 359,000. or 490,000 inhabitants. 
The aggregate of 66 villages with which more or less communication 
has been has and many of which have been visited, is according to 
statements received from the natives and confirmed in many cases 
by personal observation, 40,669. There are 136 villages on the is- 
land and some of the largest are not included in the preceding 
estimate. Perhaps 100,000 is as close an approximation to the true 
number of the village population as can be made under present 
circumstances. ‘he city and suburbs, at the lowest computation, 
contain 250,000; some say 300,009, inhahitants. ‘his makes the 
whole population of the island, as before stated, 350,U00, or 400 ,060- 
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This is a large number of human ‘beings to be crowded into so 


limited a space, and one would infer from such statistics that the 
prosperity of trade and minufactures must be great to allure together 
and support so many persons in so small a compass. How far this 
prosperity really extends, the writer has not facts sufficient upon 
which to found any statement beyond what has already been said 
above, except that the mujority of the population does not exhibit any 
external evidences of b2ing in‘ prosperous circumstances. Many 
complain of oppressive taxes. ‘['o one wholly ignorant of the chara- 
cter of this people and passing through this island, the inference from 
what he would see, would be that the ptace is on the retrograde—or 
at least stationary. True, hé would’ see the fields in a high state of 
cultivation and many residences possessing comfort and plenty within 
—but he wonld also see'a far greater number of wretched dwellings 
and neglected temples and a vast amount of squalledness. These 
things would indicate anything but genetal prosperity. The demand 
for laborers is fully supplied and mich’ more than supplied, conse- 
quently the fields will be well cultivated and the wealthy will occupy 
fair dwellings, but for the laborers themselves all is pressing necessity 
or pinching poverty. A few are enriched by commerce and abound 
in plenty ; the mass live as they can, consuming to day the little they 
have earned and compelled’ to permit the morrow to care for the 
things of itself. 
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NOTICES OF CANTON. 
Situation (f the'city §c. 


On native maps the name of this city is written Kwangtung sing 
ching, “ chief city of the province of Kwangtung:” but when spea- 
king of the city, the natives usually call it sang ching, “the provincial 
city,” or “the capital of the province.’ The city is built on the 
north bank ofthe Ché kidang, or Pearl river; it stands inland about 
sixty miles from the “great sea” From Hiaimun, (the Bogue or 
Bocca Tigris,) which the Chinese consider as the mouth of this 
river and the entrance to their inner waters, the merchantiman, pursu- 
ing the best track, sails a few points to the west of north, until she 
arrives near the ‘‘first bar ;” thence her course is almost due west to 
the anchorage at Whampoa. From that place, after leaving the 
ship, you continue on without changing your course, and passing by 
the city close on your right, you soon reach the Forcign Factories 
These are situated a short distance from the sonthwest corner of the 
city, in 23° 77 10” N. lat., and 113° 14° 30% E. of Greenwich, and 
about 3° 30° W. of Peking. Of the factorics some account will be 
given in the sequel. 

The scenery around the city in the adjacent country is rich and 
diversified, but does not present any thing bold or grand. On the 
north and northeast of the city, the country is hilly and mountatn- 
ous. In every other direction a wide prospect opens before you. ‘The 
rivers and channels, which are very numerous, abound with fish, and 
gre covered with a great variety of boats, which are continually pass- 
ing to and ftom the neighboring towns and villages. Southward 
from the city, as far as the eye can see, the waters cover a considera- 
ble portion, perhaps one eighth, of the whole surface. Rice-fields 
and gardens oceupy the low lands, with only here and there a few 
little hills and’ small groves of trees rising up to diversify the other- 
wise unbroken surface. The city itself—including all both withi:. 
and without the walls—is not of very great extent; and though yer: 
populous, derives its chief importance from its exteusive domerti+ 
and foreign trade. 
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The city of Canton is one of the oldest cities in this part of the 
empire ; and, since its foundations were first laid, has undergone 
numerous changes. It is not easy, and perhaps not possible, to 
determine its original site and name, or to ascertain the time in which 
it was first built. But although it is not important to decide either 
of these questions,.it may be interesting to the reader to have a brief 
account of what the Chinese themselves’ narrate, respecting one of 
their largest and’ most populous and wealthy cities. * * * * 

The historians of Canton‘ are able to:trace the origin of this city 
to the tine of NAnw4ng, one‘of the'last emperors of the Chau dynasty, 
who reigned: 2000 years ago. The city, which was then called nan 
wit ching, ‘‘ the matial city of the south,’ was surrounded by nothing 
more: than‘a kind’ of stockade, composed of bamboos and mud ; and 
perhaps was not very much unlike'some of the modern “ strong holds ” 
of the Malays. It was at first of narrow dimensions, but was after- 
wards enlarged;.and seems to have been more than once removed 
from one place to another ; and’ at different’ times, like the country 
itself, it has been. called’ by different names, which it received either 
from. its: situation’ or’ from some’ passing occurrence. One of its 
earliest names, and‘ one which is still used in books, was yang ching, 
“the city of rams.” This designation was obtained from the following 
occurrence: Five genii, clothed. with garments of five different col- 
ors, and riding on rams of five different colors, met at the capital ; 
each of ttie'rams bore in his mouth a stalk of gran: having six ears, 
and presented them to the people of the district, to whom the gen 
thus spake: _ 

Yuen’ tsz’ hwan hwai, yung wi hwdng kt; 
May famine and dearth never visit your markets. 

Having uttered these words, they immediately disappeared, and the 
rams were changed into stone. From this same occurrence, the city 
is also called’ the city of genii,” andthe city of grain; aiid 
one of their temples is named “the temple of the five genii.” This 
temple stands near one of the gates of thecity which is called “ the 
gate of the five genii;” and in‘it the five stone rams are to be seen 
to this day. There are many other legends interwoven with the his- 
tory of the city, but’ we need not stop’ here to narrate them. * * * 

That part of the city which is surrounded by a wall is built nearly 
in the form of a square, and is divided, by a wall running from east to 
west, into parts. The northern, which is much the Targest part, is 
called the old city; the southern part is called the new city: Accord 
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ing to some foreign as well as native books, the northern part was 
once ‘‘ composed, as it were, of three different towns, separated by 
very high walls, but so conjoined, that the same gate served to go out 
from the one and enter the other.” These divisions ceased long ago 
to exist. ‘he new city was built at a much later period than the old. 
The entire circuit of the wall, which now includes both divisions of 
the city, is variously estimated by the Chinese. At a quick step we 
have walked the whole distance in little less than two hours, and 
think it cannot exceed six English miles. On the south side the wall 
runs nearly due east and west, parallel to the river, and distant from 
it perhaps fifteen or twenty rods. On the north, where the city ‘‘ rests 
on the brow of a hill,” the wall takes a serpentine course ; and its base, 
at the hizhest point on the hill, is perhaps 200 or 3U0 feet above the 
surface of the river. 

The walls are composed partly of stone and partly of bricks: the 
former is chiefly coarse, and forms the foundation and the lower part 
of the walls, and the arches of the gates: the latter are small and of 
a soft texture. In several places, particularly along the east side 
of the city, the elements have made such inroads on the walls as to 
afford satisfactory evidence, that before the prowess of a modern 
foe they would present but a feeble resistance. They rise nearly 
perpendicularly, and vary in height from twenty-five to thirty-five 
or forty feet. In thickness they are 4venty or twenty-five feet. 
They are the highest and the most substantial on the north side, 
evidently so built because in that direction hostile bands would be 
the most likely to make an attack. A line of battlements, at in- 
tervals of a few feet, are raised on the top of the walls round the 
whole city; these the Chinese call ching-jin, literally, city-men; and 
in the rear of them there isa broad pathway. ‘Fhere are two “ wings,” 
or short walls, one at the southeast, aud the other at the southwest 
corner, which stretch out from the main walls; these were designed 
to block up the narrow space between the walls and the ditches of 
the city. Through each of these there is a gate, in every respect 
siinilar to those of the city itself. 

The gates of the city are sixteen in number: four of these lead 
through the wall which separates the old from the new city; so that 
there are only fwelve outer gates. Commencing on th? north and 
passing round to the west, south, and east, the following are the 
names of these twelve gates. 
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Chingpch mun: this is the principal gate of the north; before it, is 
a small semicircular space surrounded by a wall similar to that of 
the city ; it forms the entrance for governmental officers and the bea- 
rers of public dispatches, when arriving from Peking by land ; 
officers most commonly come to Canton in boats, in which case 
they usually make their entrance at one of the southern gates. 

Chingst mun: this is the only gate on the west which leads to the 
old city ; for a Chinese city this gate is very broad and high, perhaps 
about fifteen feet in width and twelve in height. 

Tuping mun: this is the only entrance into the new city on the 
west ; it is similar to the other western gate, but not so large. 

Chuhlan mun: this is a small gate, and the first one you find after 
passing rouud the southwest corner ofthe city ; it is the nearest gate 
to the foreign factories. 

Yilin mun: this is near the Chuklan gate, and like it seems de- 
signed chiefly for the conveyance of heavy merchandise into the city. 

Tsinghat mun: this perhaps was intended to be the water gate, as 
both its situation and name seem to indicate. 

Wrsten mun is “the gate of the five genil,” and has nothing re- 
markable except its name. 

Yungtsing mun: there is nothing around this “ gate of eternal 
purity ” that can indicate such a name, but very much to suggest an 
opposite one; it is moreover the gate which leads to the field of 
blood—the place where criminals are publicly decapitated. 

Sidundn mun: this ‘small southern gate” is the sixth and last on 
the south of the city. 

Yungan mun: this “ gate of eternal rest”? leads into the new 
city on the east, and corresponds in every respect with the Taiping 
gate on the west. | | 

Chingtung mun: this is the only gate on the east which leads into 
the old city, and it corresponds with the Chingsi mun on the west, to 
which it stands directly opposite. 

Staupch mun: this ‘little northern gate ” forms a convenicnt en- 
rtance for bringing in water and provisions, and also building mate- 
rials, tosupply the northern part ofihe city. 

Waving now gone round the city we pass to the inner gates. 
Kuorttch mun. Reckoning from the west, this is the first gate in the wal] 
which separates the old from the newcity. Taindnnmun, ‘the great 


southern gate,’ is the second  Wanmtag muu:is the third: and: 
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Tinehai man is the fourth gate. OF these sixteen, the Pst, 2d, 3d 
Ath, Sth, 6th, 7th, and 13th, as we have numbered them above, be- 
long to the district of Nidhi, and the other eight belong to that of 
Pwanyii. A few soldiers are stationed at each of the gates, to watch 
them by day, and to close and guard them by night. They are shut 
at an early hour in the evening, and opened at dawn of day. Except 
on special occasions, no one 1s allowed to pass incor out during the 
nightwatches; but a small fee will usually open the way, yet always 
exposes the keepers to punishment. 

We must now extend our description, so as to include the suburbs, 
the streets and buildings of which differ very little, if at all, from 
those within the walls. On the west they spread out nearly in the 
from of an isosceles triangle, opening to the northwest, having the 
river on the south, and the western wall of the city on the east, for 
its two equal sides. On the south they occupy the whole space be- 
tween the wall and the river. On the east they are much less ex- 
tensive than on the west. There are no buildings on the north, ex” 
cept a few small huts near the principal gate. ‘Faken collectively, 
the suburbs are scarcely less extensive or less populous than the part 
of the city within the walls. * * * 

In the buildings of Canton, we have doubt!ess as great a variety 
of structure and style, and as fair specimens of Chinese taste and 
art, as can be found in the whole empire. A large part of the city 
and suburbs is built on low ground or flats. Special care, therefore, 
is requisite in order to secure for houses and temples a solid basis. 
Near the river, and in all the most loose or muddy situations, houses 
are raised on wooden piles, which make their foundations nearly as 
secure as brick or stone could make them. In some cases the piles 
rise above the surface of the ground, and then the buildings, con- 
structed of wood, rest directly on them: but in other instances the 
piles reach only within a few feet of the surface, and the remaining 
part of the foundation is made of mud, brick, or stone. When this 
is done, the walls of the houses are usually carried up and completed 
with the same materials. Not a few of the houses are entirely bas- 
eless, or have only a slender foundation of mud, of which also their 
walls are composed ; and hence in severe rain-storms and overflow. 
ings of the river, such as frequently happen, many of the walls are 
prostrated. 

Very few of the hou:es or temples of Canton have more than one 
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story, the halls of which are usually of the whole height of the fabric, 
without any concealment of the beams or rafters of the roof. On 
this account, the beams are often carved, and, as well as the rafters 
and tiles, painted. The tiles are sometimes glazed with a colored 
varnish. ‘Terraces are often built above the roofs: and, when sur- 
rounded by a breast-work, afford in the cool of the day a pleasant 
and secure retreat, where people can ascend to enjoy a purer air, to 
secure a wider prospect, or to witness any event that transpires in 
the neighborhood. These terraces are not, perhaps, very unlike the 
flat roofs of other ortentals. In some other points, also, there is a 
coincidence between the houses of the Chinese and those which are 
noticed in sacred literature. * * * 
Temple of Honam. 


This was originally a private garden; but afterwards, several hundred 
‘years ago, a priest, named Chiyueh, built up an establishment, which 


he called ‘‘ the temple of ten thousand autumns,” and dedicated it to_ 


‘Budha. It remained an obscure place, however, until about a. p. 
4600, when a priest of eminent devotion, with his pupil Ahtsz’, 
together with a concurrence of extraordinary circumstances, raised 
it to its present magnificence. Inthe reign of Kanghi,and as late 
as A. D. 1700, the province of Canton was not fully subjugated ; and 
a son-in-law of the emperor, was sent hither to bring the whole 
country under his father’s sway. ‘This he accomplished, received 
the title of pingnan wang, ‘ king of the subjugated-south,” and took 
up his head quarters in the temple of Honam. There were then 
‘thirteen villages on the island, which he had orders to exterminate 
for their opposition to the imperial forces. “Just before carrying 
unto effect this order, the king Pingnan, a blood-thirsty man, cast his 
eyes on Ahtsz’, a fat happy priest, and remarked, that if he lived on 
wegetable diet, he could not be so fat; ‘he must be a hypocrite, and 
should be punished with death. He drew his sword to execute with 
his own hand the sentence; but his arm suddenly stiffened, and he 
was stopped from ‘his purpose. That night a divine person appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and assured him, that Ahtsz’ was a holy man, 
adding ‘* you must not nnjustly kill kim.” Next morning the king 
presented himself before Ahtsz’, confessed his crime, and his arm 
was immediately restored. -fe-then did obeisance to the priest, and 
took him for his tutar and guide ; and moruing and evening, the king 
waited on tke priest as his servant. 
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The inhabitants of the thirteen villages now heard of this miracle 
and solicited the priest to intercede in their behalf, that they might 
be rescued from the sentence of extermination. The priest interced- 
ed, and the king listened, answering thus: ‘I have received an 
imperial order to exterminate these rebels; but since you, my master, 
say they now submit, be it so; I must, however, send the troops 
round to the several villages, before I can report to the emperor; I 
will do this, and then beg that they may be spared.’ The king ful- 
filled his promise, and villages were saved. Their gratitude to the 
priest was uubounded; and estates, and incense, and money, were 
poured in upon him. The king also, persuaded his officers to make 
donations to the temple, and it became affluent from that day. 

‘*The temple had then no hall to celestial kings; and at the outer 
gate there was a pool belonging to a rich man who refused to sell it, 
although Ahtsz’ offered him-a large compensation. The king, con- 
versing with the priest one day, said, ‘this temple is deficient, for it 
has no hall for the celestiel kings ;’ the priest replied, ‘a terrestrial 
king, please your highness, is the proper person to rear a pavilion to 
the celestial kings.’ The king took. the hint, and seized on the pool 
of the rich man, who was now very glad to present it without any 
compensation; and he gave commund, moreover, that a pavilion 
should be completed in fifteen days; but at the priest’s intercession, 
the workmen were allowed one month:to finish it ;. and by laboring 
diligently night and: day, they accomplished it in that time.” 

Such is the history of the temple of Honam, the largest and best 
endowed religious establishment in Canton.—Honamt’ is an island, 
and is situated, as its name denotes, (literally translated,) “south of the 
river;’ but the village, which fo a considerable distance lines the 
bank of the Chukiang directly opposite to the city, may be con- 
sidered as forming a part of its southern suburbs. As the family 
residences of several: principal Chinese merchants, and the open 
fields lying beyond the village, together with the attractions of the 
“jos-house,” make Honam a place of frequent resort for stangers 
who visit Canton, some further particulars concerning the present’ 
extent and condition of the temple, may be‘ acceptable. 

Its buildings, which are’ chiefly of brick, are numerous, and oc-- 
cupy, with the gardens belonging to the temple,-six or eight English’ 
acres. The grounds are’ surrounded by a high wall. Crossing the’ 
river a few rods east of the foreign factories, directly after landing’ 
you enter the outer vate, pass through a long courtyard to a second, 
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called ‘the hill gate,’ over which Haichwang, the name of the tem- 
ple, is written in large capitals. Here, as you stand in the gateway, 
you see two colossal figuras—images of deified warrions, stationed 
the one on your right, the other on your left, to guard, day and 
night, the entrance to the inner courts, Passing further on, through 
another court, you enter ‘‘the palace of the four great celestial 
kings ’’—images of ancient heroes. Still advancing, a broad path- 
way conducts you up to the great, powerful palace. Procul O 
procul este profani! You are now in the presence of ‘‘ the three 
precious Budhas,” three stately images representing the past, the 
present, and the future, Budha. The hall, in which these images 
are placed, is about one hundred feet square,and contains numerous 
altars, statues, &c., it is occupied by the priests while celebrating 
their daily vespers, usually at about 5 o’clock p. m. Further 
onward, there are other halls, filled with other images, among 
which that of ‘the goddess of mercy’ isthe moste worthy of notice. 


On the right side, after you have entered the temple, there is a 
long line of apartments, one of which is used for a prmting office ; 
and others are formed into narrow cells for the priests ; or into stalls 
and pens for pigs, fowls, &c. These animals are brought to the 
teinple by devout devotees, when they come to make or pay vows to 
the beings who inhabit the temple. On the left side, there is another 
set of apartments—a_ pavilion for Kwan fitsz’, a military demigod ; 
a hall for the reception of visitors; a treasury; retreat for ¢?-tsdng 
wing, ‘the king of hades;’ the chief priest’s room; a dining hall; 
anda kitchen. Beyond these, there is a spacious garden, at the 
extremity of which there is a mausoleum, wherein the ashes of the 
burnt priests are, onee a year, deposited; also a furnace for burn. 
ing their dead bodies, and a little cell in which the jars containing 
their ashes are kept, till the annual season of opening the mausoleum 
returns, ‘There are likewise tombs for the bodies of those who 
Jeave money for their burial. ‘here are about 175 priests now in 
temple. ‘They are supported in part by property belonging to the 
establishment, and partly by their private resources. Only a few, 
and a very few, of them are wel educated. * * * 

The only two pagodas in this city, are the Hwatah or ‘ adorned 
pagoda,’ se called in coutradistinction to the second, the Kwangtah 
“unadorned pagoda.’ They both stand near the west gate-of the old 
eity; and, when approaching Canton from the east, they are the first 
objects that arrest the attention of the traveler. ‘The geomancers 
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say, the whole city is like a great junk: the two pagodas are her 
masts, the five story house (which rises on the nll cluse by the 
northern wall,) her stern-sheets! The Hw4tah was built more than 
thirteen hundred years ago; it has nine stories, is octagonal, and 170 
feet in height. The Kwangtah was built in the time of the Tang 
dynasty, which closed a. p. 906. It is broad at the base, and slen- 
der towards the top. Its height is 160 feet. Anciently it was sur- 
mounted by ‘a golden cock, which turned every way, with the wind; 
but that was broken down and carried off to the capital, and its place 
afterwards supplied by a wooden one, which long since disappeared. 
Trades of Canton. 


The manufactories and trades of Canton are numerous. ‘There is 
no machinery, properly so called, and consequently there are no ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishments, similar to those which, in 
modern times and under the power of machinery, have grown up in 
Europe. The Chinese know nothing of the economy of tiine.-—Much 
of the manufacturing bnsiness required to supply the commercial 
houses of Canton is performed at Fuhshin, a large town situated a 
few miles westward; still the number of hands employed and the 
amount of Jabor performed here, are by no means inconsiderable. 
There are annually about seventeen thousand persons, men, women, 
and children, engaged in weaving silk; their looms are simple, and 
their work is generally executed with neatness. The number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing cloth of all kinds, is about 50,000. 
when there is a pressing demand for work, the number of laborers is 
considerably increased; they occupy about 2,500 shops, averaging 
usually twenty in each shop. We have heard it said, that some of 
the Chinese females, who devote their tine to embroidering the 
choicest of their fabrics, secure a profit of twenty, and sometimes 
even twenty-five dollars per month. The shoemakers are also 
numerous, and they support an extensive trade: the number of work- 
men is about 4,200. Those likewise who work in wood, brass, iron, 
stone, and various other materials,- are numerous; and those who 
engage in each of these respective occupations form, to a cer- 
tain degree, a separate community, and have each their own laws 
and rules for the regulation of their business. ‘Fhe book trade of 
Canton is important ; but we have not been able to obtain particulars 
concerning its extent. 

The barbers of Canton form a separate department, and vo one is 
allowed to discharge the duties of tonsor until he has obtained a 
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license. According to their records, the number of the irotcrniys in 
Canton, at the present time, is 7,300. 

There is another body of men here, which we must not pass over 
in silence, but which we know not how to designate or to describe ; 


we refer to the medical community. That these men command — 


high respect and esteem whenever they show themselves skillful in 
their profession, there can be no doubt; it is generally admitted also, 
that indivduals do now and then by long experience and observation 
become able practitioners: but as a community they are anything, 
rather than masters of ‘the healing art.’ They are very numerous , 
amounting, probably, to not less than two thousand. 

No inconsiderable part of the multitude which composes the po- 
pulation of Canton live in boats. There are officers appointed by 


government to regulate and control this: portion of the inhabitants of 


the city. Every boat, of all the various sizes and descriptions which 
are seen here, is registered; and it appears that the whole number, 


on the river adjacent the city, is eighty-four thousand. A very large 


majority of these are tan-kit (egg-house) boats; these ate generally 
not more than twelve or fifteen feet long, about six broad, and so 
low that a person can scarcely stand up in them; their covering, 
which is made of bamboo, is very light and can be easily adjusted 
to the state of the weather. Whole families Jive in these boats; and 
in. coops lashed on the outside of them, they often rear large broods 
of ducks and chickens, designed to supply the city markets. Pas- 
sage-boats, which daily move to and from the neighhoring villages 
and hamlets; ferry-boats, which are constantly crossing and re-cross. 
ing the river; huge canal-boats, laden with produce from the coun- 
try; cruises; pleasure-boats, &c., complete the list of these floating 
habitations, and present to the stranger a very interesting scene. 
Population of Canton. 

The population of Canton is a difficult subject, about which there 
has been considerable diversity of opinion. ‘Fhe division of the city, 
which brings a part of it in Nanhai and a part iw Pwnyii, precludes 
the possibility of ascertaining the exact number of inhabitarits. 
The facts which we have bronght into view im the preceding 
pages, perhaps, will afford the data for making: an accurate estimate 
of the population of the city. There are, we have already seen 
50,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of etoth,. 7,300 barbers, 
and 4,260 shoemakers; but these three oecupations employing 61,500 
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jndividuals, do not probably include more than one fourth part of 
the craftsmen of the city; allowing this to be the fact, the whole num- 
ber of mechanics will amount to 216,000. These we suppose are a 
fourth part of the whole population, exclusive of those who live on 
the river. In each of the 84,000 boats there are not, on an average, 
less than three individuals, making a total of 252,000. If now to 
these we add four times 246,000 (which is the number of me- 
chanics) we have a total of 1,236,000 as the probable number of 
inhabitants of Canton. This number may be far from the truth; no 
one, however, who has had opportunity of visiting the city, of passing 
through its streets, and viewing the multitudes that throng them, will 
think of its being much less than J 000,000. 

It only remains now in conclusion, to remark briefly concerning 
the influence which Canton is exerting on the character and destinies 
of this nation. Intelligent natives admit that more luxury and dis- 
sipation and crime exist here, than in any other part of the empire; 
at the same time, tbey maintain that more enterprise, more enlarged 
views, and more general information, prevail among the higher 
classes of the inhabitants of Canton, than are found in most of their 
other large cities: these bad qualities are the result of a thrifty com- 
merce acting on those who are not guided by high moral principles; 
the good, which exist in a very limited degree, result from an 
intercourse with ‘distant barbarians.’ The contempt and hatred 
which the Chinese authorities have often exhibited towards foreign- 
ers, and the indifference and disdain with which the nation general- 
ly has looked down upon everything rot their own, ought to be 
strongly reprobated ; on the other hand, the feelings which foreigners 
have often cherished and the disposition and conduct which they 
have too frequently manifested towards this people, are such as 
should never have existed ; still, notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, we think that the intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
western world and the Chinese has been beneficial to the latter. 
Hitherto this intercourse has been purely commercial; and science, 
literature, and all friendly and social offices, have been disregard- 
ed; but men are beginning to feel that they have moral obligat- 
ions to discharge, and that they are bound by most sacred ties to 
interest themselves in the mental improvement of their fellowmen. 

[N. B. The foregoing Notices of Canton were first written for the 


Chinese *Repository, in whieh a more exteuded account has been 
given of the provincial city. ] 


THE THIRTEEN FACTORES, 
or a = AT Shih san hang. 


The accompanying diagram will afford those who have not visited 
Canton, some idea of the position and plan of the ‘ Thirteen Fac- 
tories,” Shih san hang (or shap sdm hong). By a reference to the 
XIV volume of the Chinese Repositoy, the manner of numbering 
them, so as to make out “ thirteen,” will be seen. The two gardens 
are a part of the premises assigned to foreigners, and though very small 
are their only safe promenades, no house having one of its own. The 
Creek,—on the east of the factories—separates them from several of 
the large ware-houses of the old hong-merchants, and runs north 
parallel with the western. wall of the city. The Thirteen-factory 
street, running east and west on the north of the factories, is a great 
thorough-fare : eastward, after passing over the Creek, it leads on to 
Carpenters’ Square, and to the city gates and the Imperial landing 
place in front of the city. There are two small custom-house stations 
within the lines of the factories, one at the mouth of the Creek, and 
one at the end of Hog Lane, on the corner of the western Garden. 
also a police station in Old China street, near the American factory. 
Beyond Lwan-hing street and the Thirteen-factory street on the 
west and north, for miles are densely populated suburbs. On the 
west side of Hog Lane and on both sides of Old and New China 
streets are lines of Chinese shops. ‘The north ends of several of the 
factories, (indeed of all excepting the New English) are also occupied 
by Chinese shops, the foreigners, however, having narrow passages 
through them into the—street. ‘Fhe Cogsooshouse is stiuated on the 
north side of the Thirteen-factory street, at the head of Old China 


Street, and has recently been made a military station, for a Chinese - 


guard stationed there for the better protection of the factagjes. 
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Western suburbs. 


Lwin hing street. 


Danish hong, north side. 


Danish st., south side 


New Mow China Street. 
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Hong-merchants’ packhouses. 


ANCHORAGE AT WHAMPOA, 


This is about ten miles east from the Factories, and is the place 
where all foreign vessels, excepting small schooners, anchor, dis- 
charge and receive their cargoes. The town of Whampoa is on a 
strip of land between two branches of the river just above the anr 
chorage westward. Qn the south of the anchorage are, to the west” 
ward, French Island, and Danes Island to the east of the former. 


NOTICES OF HONGKONG. 


Accorpin¢ to the terms laid-down in the Royal Charter, the island 
of Hongkong and its dependencies are situated detween lat. 22° 9° 
and 22° 21° N., and ia long 114° 18’ east from the meridian of 
Greenwich. The island formerly belonged to ar 2 pl Sin’dn 
hien, the district of Sin’4n, or Sanén. It lies opposite to It BE, 
Kiié-lung or Kaulung, on the main, the extreme southern point of 
which is a be tb Tsien-sha tsui, or TJ'simsha tsui. The name 
As a3 Hiang-ki4ng or Honexonc—“ Fragrant Streams,” is the 
proper name of one of the small streams on the south side of the 
island, and by foreigners has been given to the whole island. Its 
waters have been surveyed by sir Edward Belcher, and a chart 
drawn delineating the exact shape of the entire coast. Were the 
neck of land that lies south of Chikchui cut off and transferred to the 
bay of T4itam, so as to Gill it up, the shape of the island would then 
be like a right-angled triangle, the right angle being at the northeast ; 
the northerg and eastern sides of the island, the one eight miles and 
the other five, would form the base and perpendicular of the triangle ; 
and a third line, stretching from the northwest to the southeast, 
would make the hypotenuse. The sailing distance round the island 
js twenty-six and eighty-five hundredths (26,85) miles; but if one 
should follow tbe line of coast, the distance would be increased one 
third or one half. ‘Fhe longest line from the northwest to the south- 
east is nine miles. The whole of the island consists of hills and 
ridges, intersected by many valleys and dells, abounding with springs 
and rivulets of excellent water. 
The following are the prigeipal places known to the Chinese, on 
and near the island. We give their own characters, and the sounds 
in both the common Janguage end in the Canton Dialect. 


1. oui ye uy Nging.tau Shan, Ngang-tau shan, 
2. LP Shing Win, Shéung wan, — 
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3. rh i58 Chung Wan, 
4. | Hia Wan, 
5. $8 AS OR Kiun-tai La, 
6. 2] Ie ii Hwang-ni Chung, 
7. tay ke ih Sau-kan Pa, 
8. fe a Hy Tang-lung Chan, 
9. £7 AP Ha Hung-hiing La, 
10. BE fea} PA] Ki-chah Mun, 
il. if +E Shau-ki Wan, 
12. 3 vest Chai- Wan, 
13. etd <i ry Li-yd Maun, 
14. Fy YR FA Ta-ling Kioh, 
15. #7 VR asf Tiling Wan, 
16, £x a Si Wan, 
7. ys) Wil Shi’4u, 
oe ik i i S4n-shi Wn, 
19. @ Fe sshwang Cha, 
aus & R FA Shwing-chi Mun, 
21. FGA 14t4n Tin, 
22. I fel F4-t4n, 
23. me AN 4:3] Lén-chai Kioh,, 
24. ay #t Chi Cha, 
25. ZF AK FA etung-kin Kish, 
26. EK YF Tsien-ahai Win, 
aes Dk mK | Shin-shdi Wn, 
28. FF HE Hiding Ridng, 
29. Aa}? Y= shi-pii Wan, 
30. kk rl | Ta-shi War, 
31. Be Et oma lida Aa, 
32. 7 0 @ ré-kau Wan, 
33. $8 Hy 


fi Kang-sh4n Tau, — 


Chung wan. 
Ha wan, 
Kwan-tai li. 
Wong-nai chung. 
So-kin pi. 
Tang-lung chau. 
Hung-héung li. 
Kai-chap min. 
Shau-ki wan. 
Chai wan. 
Li-yit mt. 
Ta-ling kok. 
Ta-ling wan. 
Sai wan. 
Shik 0. 
Sda-shik wan. 
Shéamg chi. 
Shéung chit min. 
Fai-tdn téu, 
Tai-tan. 
Lan-chii kok. 
Chik chi. 
Chung-hém k6k. 
Tsim-shui wan. 
Sham-skui wan. 
Fléung-kéng. 
Shik pai wan, 
Tai-shit wan, 
Ma-lit ho. 
Tai-hau wan, 
Kang-shan tas. 


34. a 42. ye I-liu WAn, 

aoe Hi Te Re Sin-4n Hien, 
26. FE PG WE Teien-sh’, Tashi, 
Bie It RE 1A Kid-lung Sin, 
38, FA "e Nan Ting, 

39. He iH Lo Chau. 

40. 35 fa) = M4 Kang, 

41. Fy WH Tsing Chau, 
42. Js AB FA nis-yan Li, 

43. LE RE, es Shing-yah Li, 
44. ay HH Tsing Chau, 
45. SES Mau Tah, 

46. re hE HwaAng-chu Kioh, 
47: Fy WE Re shi-pai Wan, 
48. [Bl FA BA Yuen-kioh Tau, 
49, ik Ves Shin Wan, 

50. fey ji Yuen-kioh, 

51. fy ‘J FE Nan-yan ws, 
52. kK Sg JE T4i-w4n Ti, 

53. si js Va Pi-la Tsdi, 

54. re. tay ie Yung-shé Wan, 
55. AV, F4 G8 Pe-kioh Tau, 
56. Se Hs Nise Se-ka Wa4n, 


or 
—] 
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BS fey Yl Kiss Chau, 


Elut wan; Elliots Buy 
San-6n iin. 
Tsim-shd tsut. 
Kau-lung sun. 
Nam tong. 
L6 chau. 
Ma kong. 
Tsing chau. 
Ha-ap li. 
Shang-ap li. 
Msing chau. 
Mau tat. 
Wong-chuk koh. 
Shik-pay wan. 
Viin-kok tau. 
Sham win. 
Yau kok. 
Nam-i mi. 


Tai-wan tai. 


' Pod-lt tsui. 


Yung-shit wan. 
Pak-kok wan. 


7 Sak-kt wan. 


Kau-i chau. 


Table of distances around the island of Hongkong. 


From No. 57 to No. 8 Green island (Kiau-i ch4u) to Kellet’s 
Island (Tanglung chau), is - 


Stoll ,, Shauki wan - 
Mtol3 ,. Liyu mun - 
I3to 17 ,, Shi-4u -— - 
7to 18 ,, Sfmshi w4n -) 
$Stol9 ,  Shwangchi - 


- 4.0 miles 
1.7 ,, 


es © @ 8 
m= QO i: 
Asaom 


07 


1Pto W@W =, Lanchai hich LG -,; 
23 todd, Shin wan ° ° 2 A re 
49 to 42 _—,, Hiayth li - ° - 16s, 
42 to 30 __s—=z Tushi wan - - - 2. x 
3U to 57 4s Green island 24 ,, 


; 93.4 miles 

The above are geographical miles of 2)35 yards each; the island 
therefore is 26.85 English imiles in circumference. 

On the northern shore of Honzkony, about midway between the 
extreme eastern and western points of the island, close to the beach 
upon the western side of W.ngnat Chung, and within a stone’s cast 
of the house of the Morrison Education Society, there is a hillock, 
the position of which, as carefully ascertained by sir Edward Bel- 
cher, is in 22° 16° 30” N. lat., and 114° 08’ 3)” E. long. This 
point, therefore, for all general purposes, may be considered as giving 
us the true position of Hongkong. 

The little map on the following page, printed from a rude block 
cut by a Chinese, shows the exact shape of the island, which some 
what resembles a right angled triangle, the northeastern point of 
the island being the right angle. Starting from the headland near 
the islet off the northwest point of Mount Kellett; thence going on 
through the village of little Hongkong, touching the headland of 
Deep-water Bay, and leaving Shallow water Bay and Chekchii close 
on your right, you will pass near the centre of Tytam harbor, and 
reach the extreme southeast point of the island. This is the longest 
right line that can be drawn in Hongkong, and is about nine miles 
in length. The longest line, thit can be drawn due east and 
west will not exceed eight miles; and from north to south it would 
be about five miles. The shortest sailing distance round the island 
is twenty-six miles and eighty-five hundredths. The islet before 
alluded to, off the northwest of Hongkong, is Green island. North of 
Green island is the entrance from the river of Canton, through Kap- 
shit Mun, or Swift-water Passage. The point of land, worth of 
the harbor of Victoria, is the extreme of Kautung, called by the Chi- 
nese Tsien sha tsut. Still to the eastward there is seen, on the little 
map, ancther point of land, The passace between it and Hong 
kong is the Li-yu (Lyee) Mun. Thenee you pass round the south- 
eastern point of the island into Vytam Bay, at the head of which is 
the village of the same name. Sailug round the ucat pomt, called 
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Tytam promontory, and steering a course due northwest, between 
the Lamma and Hongkong, you will enter the harbor of Victoria near 
Green island. 

The surface of Hongkong is exceedingly uneven, rising into nume- 
rous ridges and peaks, and having only a few narrow patches of level 
and arable land. The highest peak, called ‘‘ Victoria,” does not 
exceed two thousand feet. In the deep ravines, there are streams of 
excellent and neverfailing water. Names have been given, on Bel- 
cher’s chart to several peaks, and their heights indicated. Thus. 
“ Victoria, or ‘‘ Possession peak,” is 1825 feet; ‘ High West,” is 
1774 feet ; “‘ Mount Gough,” 1575; “ Mount Kellett,” 1131; ‘‘ Mount 
Parker,” 1711; ‘‘ Pottinger peak,” J0I6 feet. 

In the vallies and on the hill sides, in many places, you may find a 
deep rich soil, and a luxuriant covering of tall coarse grass, Forest 
and fruit trees appear only here and there. If planted they would 
no doubt grow plentifully. Previouly to Ie4i, nearly every patch 
of arable ground was cultivated, yielding rich crops of rice, peas, 
beans, sweet potatoes, &c. 

Trap, granite, and hornblend, are the principle rocks. The first 
named seems to be the most plentiful. Much of the granite is found 
in large round masses, and is procured in great abundance for build- 
ing. Much of the soil along the ridges is mere disintegrated rock, 
and in some places the strata of new earth ure as distinctly seen as 
they could have been ween solid rock. | 

Victoria, the capital of the colony and the seat of the government, 
has as get little more than the outlines of acity. Its length from 
east to west is nearly three miles. Jt has been proposed to divide 
it into three districts—Central, Eastern, and Western. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to the Chinese Re- 
poitory vol. XIV. p. 293, &c., vol. XV. p. 135, and to the Hong- 
kong Alinanack and Directory. 

The population of Hongkong in 1841 was 7,450; at the end of 
1845 it was estimated to be 13,330; and at the present time, end of 
1846, it may be 15,000 or even more. 


PRA DPP A IS  P OIN E w ee - 


NOTICES OF MACAO. 


Topographical description, ce. 


Macao is situated 22d deg. 11 min. 30 sec. north latitude, and 113 
deg. 32 min. 30 sec. east of Greenwich, on a rocky peninsula 
renowned, long before the Portuguese settled on it, for its safe harbor ; 
then by foreign writers denominated Ama-ngo, port of Ama, in 
reference to an idol temple near the Bar Fort, the goddess of which 
is called Ama. In 1583 the Portuguese gave it the name “ Porto 
de nome de Deos,” and ‘‘ Porto de Amacao,” the etymology of Ma- 
cao: later it was also called ‘‘ Cidade do nome de Deos do porto de 
Macao,” at present it is “ Cidade do santo nom. de Deos de Macao.” 

The mandarins, I am told, designate the name of the port by the 
characters Gaou-mun, and that of the city by Gaou-king: Aou-mun 
if a provincial pronunciatiog of Gaou-mun. ‘This hilly settlement is 
dependent on the Hiang-shan hien, a city of the third class, in the 
province of Kwang-tung, but separated from the large island, Hing- 
shan, by a wall drawn across the neck of land from shore to shore. 
Two principal ranges of hills, one runing from south to north, the other 
from east to west, may be considered as forming an angle, the base 
of which leans upon the river or anchoring place. Its level ground, 
with the exception of a few habitations of European architecture, is 
filled by the Bazar, and a great many Chinese shops for tradesmen 


and mechanics: the traveller’s attention ig roused by a variety of 


public and private buildings, raised on the declivities, skirts and 
heights of hillocks. On the lofty mount eastward, called Charil, is a 
fort, enclosing the hermitage of Na. Sra. da Ga westward is Nil- 
lau, on the top of which stands the hermitage of Na. Sra. da Penha. 

entering a wide semi- circular bay, | which faces the east, on the right 
hand, we have the Fort St. Francis; on the left, that of Na. Sra. de 
Bomparto: and before us, On landing, a broad, airy, spacious quay— 
‘Praya Grande,” and many pretty houses, among which is the 
residence of the Governor, and that of the Minister. To the east 
of the town 1s a fleld, ‘* Campo,” which stretcdes itself out to the very 
boundiry wall, that closes the prison of Macao. The territory is 
scarely eight miles in cireyit. Its greatest length from north-east to 
south-west, being uader three miles, and its breadidh less than a 
mile. The Portuguese estinate the Peuinsula ata little mure than 


* 
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‘a league in length; its mid-breath at less than a single guile. The 
first geometrical delineation of Macao was undertaken and executed 
by Manoél de Agote, chief factor of the royal Spanish Phitlippine 
Company in China, and Mr. de Guignes, the younger. You will find 
Agote’s map inserted in the collection of drawings, appertaining to 
the ‘“‘ Account of the Embassy of Lord Macartney to China,” and 
that of de Guignes in his ‘* Voyage 4 Peking.” In 1808, by com- 
mand of the supreme government, a map was made by Joaquim 
Bento de Foncéica. The peninsula is nearly surrounded by shects 
of water, subject to the influence of ebb and flood from the gulf of 
China. The regular monsoonwinds, the streams of salubrious water, 
_ bursting out at the foot of Chari] and Nillau, and the benefit of a 
well stocked bazar, render Macao wholesome and comfortable, though 
now and then—but seldom—it is shaken by the convulsive motions 
of earthquakes; it is oftener visited by dreadful typhoons, a species 
of hurricanes. * * * 

Chinese chronologists have noted down, that im the 30th year of 
the reign of Kia-tstng, [1535] one foreign vessel appeared, and in 
[1537] another on the coast of the gulf of China. The merchants 
required and obtained permission to land and to raise a few huts for 
temporary shelter, and the drying of goods, which had been damaged 
on board the ships. That this accommodation was granted between 
1522, when the Portuguese were driven from San-shan, and the 
time taken up for negociating a reconciliation, is by no means un- 
likely. During the lapse of eighteen or twenty years, [1537,1557] the 
Chinese and the Portuguese met again, it seems, for trade, either at 
Tamio or Lampacao. In 1557 the parties concurred at Macao, ber 
cause the mandarins permitted strangers to fix themselves on a desert 
island, then known by the denomination of Amangao. Such is the 
statement Fernad Mendes Pinto has given us, in his peregrinations 
or voyages. ‘This assertion is not contradicted by any of the con- 
temporary authors, who wrote of the first exploits of their countrys 
men in China. The gentlemen to whom the terms could not be un- 
known were Jesuits, for a few of them came hither in 1562. With 
them, Mathew Ricci coming [1532] from India, spent some time, 
and must have been intimate ; being a man of learning, of an enquir- 
ing spirit—a Jesuit—he naturally enough asked on what footing 
foreigners stood, in respect to China. Had they been settled by 
right of conquest, he would undonbtedlly have recorded, on the 
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Italian Journal he kept, the cause of the war and the articles of pa- 
cification. 
For full account of Macao, See “ An Historical Sketch of the 
Portuguese Settlements in China by Sir Andrew a publish- 
ed in 1836. 


The population, &c. 


The Chinese population of Macao was estimated by Sir, Andrew, 
(see p. 31, in his book,) at “‘ about 30,000 individuals, or at least 
six times greater than the vassals of Portugal actually are.” 

Siaee Sir Andrew wrote great changes have taken place in the 
regulations of Macao. It is now a free port. A new set of Com- 
mercial Regulations were formed between Kiying and M. Pinto in 
1843. See Chi. Rep. vol. XIII. p. 276. New Regulations for the 
customs were published in March 1845, (see Chi. Rep. vol. XIV. 
p. 154.) The official notification, declaring Macao to be a Free 
Port, was published in Macao 28th Feb. 1846, and appeared in the 
papers of the day. See Friend of China, &c. 


The following, from the Boletim do Governo, Macao, Nov. 5th, 
4846, appeared in the China Mail, Nov. 19th, 1846. 

More than thirty of the most respectable merchants of Macao, 
according to the invitation of His Excellency, met at noon to-day at 
fiis residence, the object being to request that His Excellency would 
adopt measures for securing in some way regularity in the providing 
for the public expenditure. His Excellency explained to them the 
circumstances of the establishment with his usual frankness, and his 
suggestions were cordially received. The Commendador Jorge 
and Jo&’o Baptista immediately offered to advance $15,000 in three 
months, and afterwards other gentlemen took upon themselves the 
expenses of the establishment up to the end of June next, receiving 
letters upon the Financial Agent at London and upon the Naval 
Pay-Master in Lisbon. This, the governor was of opinion, would 
allow sufficient time to regulate the finances.—All those invited retir- 
ed satisfied, having enjoyed another opportunity of showing their 
patriotism ; and His ixcellency was exceedingly satisfied by the ready 
dispos}tion of these gentlemen in aiding the goveryinent. 
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We give below a list of the gentlemen in the same order as 
their signatures are found on the conditions made at government 
house :— 

Joz6 V. Jorge, and Joao B. Gomes,—promise to subscribe 15,000 
dollars towards the expenses of November, December, and January. 

Guilherme F. Bramston, and Antonio C. Branda&ao,—whatever 1s 
necessary towards the expenses of the month of February. 

Francisco J. de Paiva, Jozé B. Goularte, Claudio Iynacio da 
Silva, Manoel Pereira, and Joze F. d’Oliveira,—whatever is neces- 
sary towards the expenses of March and April. 

Maximiano J. d’Aquino, Lourengco Marques, and Camillo L. de 
Souza,—whatever is necessary towards the expenses of May. 

_ Joaquim Peres da Silva, Maximiano A. dos Remedios, Miguel 
Antonio de Souza, and Filipe J. de Freitas,—whatever is necessary 
towards the expenses of June. 

Snr. Bernardo Estevéo Carneiro offered to supply whatever should 
be wanting in the $15,000 advanced by Srs. Jorge and Gomes, for 
the three months beginning with the Ist inst., and to bear the ex- 
penses of freight and passage of the Officers to be sent this year in 
his ship to Goa. 


PORT REGULATIONS SHANGHAL. 


Tue following regulations, published by direction of H.B. M. plenipotentiary, 
in the China Mail, from which we copy them, indicate a state of things at 
Shanghai very different, in some respects, from what exists at Canton, espe- 
cially in the limits foreigners are allowed for exercise. 

I. The Limits of the Port, on the sea side, are defined within the 
Lines formed by Paou-shan Point bearing west, and the Battery 
on the right bank at the mouth of the river below Woosung bear- 
ing south-west. The Anchorage for loading and discharging cargo 
is off the Custom House, and extends from the river called the 
Woosung Kow tothat called the Yang-King-Pang. For more detail. 
ed instructions on this head, the taking in and discharging of ballast, 
&c., &c., masters of vessels are required to apply at the Consulate. 
- 2, Pilots can be obtained at Woosung to bring vessels up. In 


case of necessity, a gun will always bring one off, but the usual 


signal should first be hoisted. Pilots to take vessels down can be 
obtained at Shanghae, on application at the Consulate. Each pilot 
is authorised by Letter under the consular seal to act; and the 
amount he is duly authorised to demand as a just remuneration for 
services, is specified therein. 

. All vessels must be moored within “he period of two tides 
is the time of their arrival at the. anchorage, and in no case can 
a vessel, after she 1s moored, move or shift her berth, without pet 
mission fron the Consulate. 

4. Masters of vesse!s will report themselves within twenty-four 
hours after arrival, unless Sunday should intervene; and they will 
strictly attend, in all’ other poiuts, to Article III., of the General 
Regulations of Trade. 

5. Masters requiring to beach their vessels for the purpose of in- 
spection or repair, must apply at the Cousulate for instructions. 

6. No goods can be landed, shipped, or trans-shipped after sunset 
or before suntise, or between Saturday evening and Monday mor- 
ring ; and no work is to be done on board vessels in harbour on 
Sunday, except such as may be necessary for the cleanliness and 
safety of the ship. 
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7 The discharge of firearms from the merchant vessels in 
harbor is strictly prohibited, as also from the residences of British 
subjects. 

8. Masters of vessels are required to report any passengers at 
the same time as the arrival of the ship; and seamen and persons 
belonging to the vessels in harbour are not to be permitted to go 
on shore without a responsible officer in charge—the masters being 
held distinctly responsible for the conduct of their men on shore. In 
the event of any men on liberty remaining on shore after sunset, the 
master is required without delay to send an officer to find and take 
them on board. Due and timely notice must also be given of the 
number and the names of passengers on board of any vessels leaving 
the port. 

9. All cases of death, whether on board a British vessel, or on 
shore in the residence of a British subject, must be reported with- 
in twenty-four hours, together with the best information attainable 
of the cause of death in cases of sudden demise, to H. M. Consul, 
who will give directions respecting the place of interment. 

10. Accidents involving personal injury, loss of life or of pro- 
perty, whether on shore, or in the river from collision of vessels, 
to be reported at the Consulate as soon as practicable; and in cases 
of theft, peculation, or assault, where British and Chinese sub- 
jects are both concerned, a Chinese, if guilty of any criminal act, 
and there be no officers of his country at hand, may be conveyed to 
H. M. Consul. But under no circumstances will British subjects 
be permitted to use violence to Chinese offenders, or take steps 
against the Chinese for the redress of their grivances. 

41. The distance to which British subjects may proceed into the 
interior for exercise or plersure, is limited by the time required for 
the excursion. Twenty-four hours has been fixed as the longest 
period of absence from Shanghae. ‘his permission does not ex- 
tend to sailors. 

12. All British subjects are required to register at the Consulate 
within twenty-four hours after their arrival in the port, masters 
of vessels, their officers, and crew borne on the ship’s papers ex- 
cepted. Rutruerrorpv Arccok, Consul. 

British Consulate, Shanghae, Novein er 6th, IS846. 


PROHIBITIONS AT CANTON.) 


Sue, by imperial pleasure acting magistrate of Nanhii, promoted 
ten degrees and recorded ten times, honored with the title of sub- 
prefect and advanced to the’ prefecture of the department of Loting, 
puts forth these prohibitions. 

It is clear that, of the foreigners coming to Canton to trade, none 
except merchants and their rich’ assistants are allowed to go to the 
factories. Besides these, sailors and so forth, one and all are for- 
bidden to go on shore; and even the merchants and their assistants 
are not to presume to go to any other place. 

Now,-the provincial military examinations being at hand, it is fear- 
ed' that the foreigners will'be hastening away to the Eastern Parade 
to see the archery of the cavalry and infantry; that many crowding 
forward, some may chance, in the disorder and excitement of the 
moment, to get injured; or that the foreigners, not knowing how to 
dodge; may get wounded by the flying arrows. Therefore it is right 
to put forth prohibitions: 

Accordingly these commands are put forth, to the hong merchants, 
the linguists, the constables, the boat and sedan people, &c., for 
their full information. You must, acting in conformity thereto and 
keeping the laws, inform the foreigners that they must not go to the 
Parade ‘to see the archery. If any dure oppose, the said hong mer- 
chants-and linguists shall’be’ prosecuted and punished. The boat 
and sedan people, also, must not presume to carry the foreigners 
thither: If-any dare to act otherwise, they shall be seized and pu- 
nished' as soon-as detected. 

Let every one tremblingly obey. Let: there be no opposition to 
this special proclamation. 

October 25th 1846: To be pasted up in front of the Public all 
of the hong merchants [at the head of Old China street]. 


Note. We subjoin the original of the foregoing edict, giving, along with 
it, a literal translation, word for word; after which, we shall add “a declara- 
tion”’ from their exeellencics, Kiying and- Hwing, and some comments of our 
OWll 
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PROCLAMATION, 
Copied from the official document, posted up at the head of 
Old China Street. 
“pe ys 
K Om WM Hf % Hem 
Imperially promoted joint knower title, acting Nan-hai district affairs, 


% kt wee hat Mm UOTE CU 


permitted advance Lo-ting direct rule department principal incumbent, 


m+ MR zk TAR 


promoted ten degrees recorded meritoriously ten times, Shi, makes 


fh 2 FF Me FA RK 8 


regulations prohibit affairs. Clear it-is, Ocean men coming-to Canton 


“ah tH FF 8 & A 


barter exchange, only are-allowed principal merchants rich assistants 
sy) TF HK RK FA F - 

to-come-to Factories; these besides water hands’ men and-so-forth, one 

me se fF fe Mf iE kf OM al 


all not allowed to-go-upon shore ; even principal merchants rich assistants 


MA ih EE aie &® WH MM 


also not can assume go-to other place. Now military provincial examination 


OG Sk & FA HK eR we OY 


being near, tis-feared divers Occan men abruptly go-to eastern try arena 


BUS th AS uk Re IF 


to-see shoot horse foot arrows, men mapy crowd reund, chance one time 


AE OR HF UGA ke wR OY ZS 


perverse obtrusive shake hand wound men, chance just try shooting ’s 


mH AD co AW REE i Ph OG 


time, Ocean men not versed-in dodging back, are arrows that-which wound. 
fn 477 ere a ; ana =f 
ae TF - ay as A) ry 

Tis-right to-take-up proclaim prohibitions, Por this publish commands 


AT OB mw hm & ih RK wh 


traveling merchants, communicate affuirs, with each earth protector, small 
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boat, small sedan people classes know comprehend; youclasses must needs 
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a Rei ff mMRARGE 
obey conform keep laws, communicate inform Ocean men, not can go-to 
mw Hm ik Kk Ee RS 
try arena see shoot. If dare intentionally oppose, assurely take said 
7 Bw Wh H HR we Lb 
traveling merchants communicate affairs prosecute punish. The small boat 
beA S PRG HB Te B 
small sedan people classes, also not can presume go take-up forward 
fA £4 fk fe #—- eA WR 
Ocean men go-to see. If er offend, 3 Seah once have searched out, 
u £8 FF FH 2 B F 
thereupon seize severely prosecute. Each ought tremblingly obey. Dont 
ne 
oppose special proclamation. 

Bt -TtA * tL A MAG 


Tau- kwang, een year, ninth moon, first 6th day. 


g Ge Tf @ & 


Faithfully postup Ocean traveling assembly hall 


DECLARATION. 
(From the China Mail November, 26th 1846.) 


Kiying, imperial commissioner, governor-general of the two 
Kwang, &c., &c., &c., and Hwang, governor of Kw4ngtung, &c. 
é&c., &c., hereby give a declaration. 

We yesterday received your statement to the effect that the district 
magistrate of Nanhai had Jately issued a very objectionable pro- 
clamation : and also the copy you sent of the proclamation in question. 

On these reaching us, we immediately made personal inquires, on 
the subject, of the district magistrate of Nanhai, who stated that this 
proclamation, prepared according to old drafts of many years’ stand- 
ing, has been issued by the district magistrate once before each 
triennial military examination for a Jong time back, just as in 1&43 
at the Kwei-mow examinations, and in 1844 at the Ki4-shin examina- 
tions, the former successive district magistrates of N4nhéi jseued 
proclamations to the inhabitants of the thirteen factories m 1 conformity 
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with this draft, previous to the military examinations, as is on record . 
and that therefore, when in this year the Ping-woo military triennial 
examinations were caused to commence, fair copies were made out 
in accordance with the old drafts, and the proclamation issued with- 
‘out the addition or subtraction of one word. He at the same time 
sought out and presented to us for examination and comparison the 
old drafts, according to which the proclamation had been issued on 
the above two times, at the Kwei-mow and Kidshin examinations 
both of which agree with the copy you sent us of the proclamation 
issued this time. 

After examination we find, with reference to this proclamation, 
that as it has been copied from the old drafts used at successive past 
examinations, it forms a part of the routine business, which it is not 
customary to examine, and that it is by no means that the present 
district magistrate has any other (peculiar) views. | 

What is stated in the copy,—that the hong merchants and lin- 
guists should transmit commands to the foreigners is, however, very 
unfitting ; and we have therefore written to the said district magig- 
trate, ordering him to bear in remembrance, that when the time of 
the military triennial examinations next arrives, he is forbidden 
again to issue a proclamation according to this old draft; and that if 
there be any mattere of local interest which he wishes to make known 
to Englishmen, he must make a communication to you, that you 
may issue commands accordingly. A special declaration 20th Nov. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION FROM EUROPE 


AND AMERICA TO CHINA. 


- DecemBer 26th, 1844, an agreement was formed between the Pe- 
ainsular and Oriental Steam Company and the British Lords of the 
Admiralty, respecting the conveyance of mails between Suez and 
Calcutta, and between Point de Galle ( Ceylon ) and China. 


Fhe mails are to come on from Suez to Aden in 144 hours, and 
#0 remain there 48 hours; thence to Galle in 247 hours, or ( if they 
Ao not touch at Galle ) ts Trincomalee in 282 hours, and to remain 
48 hours, and thence in 35 to Madras,—or to remain at Galle 48 
fours, and in 60 reach Madras; or, if they touch at both places, they 
are to reach Trincomalee in 34 hours from Galle, remain 12, and be 
at Madras in 35 hours. ‘Fo reach Penang, 140 hours from Galle, or 
137 from Trincomalee ; in 45 to go on to Singapore; stop there 48, 
ard reach Hongkong in 170 hoyrs. 

Thus if by de Galle, from Syez to Hongkong, running 144-++ 
247-+-140--45-+-170=746 hours ; stopping 48-+-48-+-48— 144 hours, 
or in al] 37 days and 2 hours. 

The contract is to be in force for seven years from the Ist January 
4845, and then twelve months’ notice of discontinuance to be given 
before the contract shall cease. Between Ceylon and China the 
communication commenced on the Ist of August, 1845, with vessels 
of 250 horse power. ‘The steamers are to be of 250 horse power till 
June 1846, and then 400 horse power, and are to leave Hongkong on 
the Ist of every month, except in May, June and July, then 5 days 
eaphier. : 


LIST OF THE RATES OF POSTAGE BETWEEN HONGKONG 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, &c. via “SOUTHAMPTON.” 


On a |\A news 
Countries to which prepayment in Hongkong is compulsory. | letter. | paper. 


d. 
SS PAM uis decreas ananeae aed eastannmewestane adiahes deeb esapastanies 3 
Portugal, Madeira, The Azores.................cccccccecseccesceccersees 2 
The Canary Islands, jhsin Saioadte via alae ae Guanes ecanpaeee eta eans were: 2 
WAREZ sho tcscscet lex ancat aay daveu nnscsds bass eaweusey e weeenieaniies wentnes 3 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Videoy...........0. ccseececcerssccecssceseees | o 
United States of America,.............cccceccees aes gel ieee ahidstcnacen 2 
Panama, Chili, Peru and Honduras,... 2 


Foreign "West Indies, Viz., Guadeloupe, ‘Martinique, Hayti, “Por- 
to Rico, St. Croix, St. Eustatius, St. Martin and St. Thomas 2 


Mexico, New Granada, C08 cd vice san coved oocevs a eceaseessa nes etanct 3 

Venezuela, ere Si alioentwak das ea ensenGucetees want 

Austria and the Austrian. dominions. aves aus adie a aukesa vasbaeaeesunes ] 
* 

Sardinia and Southern Italy,.......... ; nein se a } Total | 


Countries to which the prepayment is optional. 
Canada, New Brunswick, Prince Edwards [., and Nova Scotia, 
(Port and town of Halifax OXCO Ped) orcge ke Toetiesees eiade eaten tones 
Newfoundland, peenuen and the port and town of Halifax in 
Nova Scotia... 9 
British West Indies, Viz. “Antigua, "Barbadoes, Bahamas Deme- 
rara, Dominica, Essequiby, Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St 
Lucia, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Trinidad, and 


the port and town of Kingston i HY SAMIQICRS os a)iae 26s see savers. 2 
Jamaica, (port and town of Kingston excepted,) and Berbice....| 2 
Heligoland sic, sicvisioue qesintcntesgets estate es eemennacatateudse ears D) 
Hamburg, Lubec, and the eueny of Oldenburg,... eee ie | 
BVO MO Mg vccugices issasoressiwuh G05 bisete srs d tera nets satearw iw ewareasseys ] 
PO) ANd yess cvcsennes wares catue otesna ares Oacth stan eeernned excl eiean ees G ew y? 9 
Denmark, Russia, Prussia, Baden, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria...| 9 
Belin aish sncoesiinnias sassrintaeedvesncads wind cee cbeders cpemgacauredesloinie 9 
F British * Js. 5d. T tal 

rance,...... Sup aiianss woadnceesbentie ndeuationes ; Foreign’ 5d. } otal | } 
Hanover and the Duchy of Brunswick,.................e:eceseeees one 1 

The United kingdom via. Southampton, prepaymicnt optional. 
Charges upon a letter not exceeding half an ounce...... rere | 

do. do. do. ONE OUNCE,.....0...26 are 2 


(And so on in proportion according to weight.) 


&. 


) | letter rate 
; | do. 
& do. 
7 do. 
5 do. 
rf do, 
Q do. 
3 do. 
1 do, 
0 free 
5 | do. 
10 

free 

do. 

0 | do. 
2 do. 
0 do. 
6 , leer rate 
8 do. 
0 | free 
8 letter rate 
0 | free 
10) 
9| Id. 
0 | free’ 
0; do. 


* The British rate of 1s. 5d! is chargeable on a Jetter not excceding a half ouhce in. 
weight, and so on according to the scale for charging British rates of postage, but the 
foreign rate of 5d. is chargeable on a letter under one quarter ounce in weight, and an 


additional rate of five must be charyed for each one quarter oz. 


+t This rate comprises the British postage of Is. dd., and the Belgian postage of 4d. 


The latter increases by the one quarter oz. as in the case of French letters. 
Letter and newspaper via Marseilles, cannot be prepaid in Hongkong. 


The interculomal correspondence, by the steamers, fur the proscnt, conveyed tree: : 
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GENERAL RATES OF PASSAGE. 


General rates of B sienari St Steam communication for passengers, goods, and 
parcels between Hongkong and Singapore, Penang, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta, also via Egypt, Malta, and England, by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company’s Steamers. 


From Hongkong to 


Description or class of Sings Pe Cey- Ma- Car og... Alex. Mak En 
accommodation. pore. nang. lon. dras*  cutta. " andria. ca. — and. 
For ladies and gentlemen 


traveling singly, $ $& $8 $$ $ $$ 8 8 


8 
A berth in the general cabins 
berth in tnegeneralcabins} 73 922 322 370 400 643 716 768 898 


For a gentlemen and his 
wife traveling together, 
Occupying one of the general 
cabins to or from Suez, & 
a berth each separately, in 
the general cabins be- 
tween Alexan. and Eng., 


346 444 644 740 800 1286 1432 1536 1796 


or Ceylon and Calcutta. J 
Children with their parents, 
Not exceeding, two years, 

Free (except expence of 

transit through Egypt and 

Stewards’ Fees). ..-... 
Above 2 and not exceeding 


hee bas neler 

ove 6 and not exceeding 

10 years ........24-- ‘ 88 113 165 190 306 329 375 401 466 
Servants of passengers, 


European Male..........- 56 72 105 120 130 210 23 270 310 
Do. Female. ....... 56 72 105 120 130 210 263 280 320 

Native Male.......... 42 55 79 90 97 I57 199 211 243 
Do. Female. ....... 422 55 79 90 97 157 29 21 253 

Second class & deck passengers, 

Second class passengers. . . 117. 150 217 250 272 434 482 519 606 


First Deck Victualledbyship. 84 110 158 180 194 314 -— —- — 


Second Do. Victualling 5 2O72~=«wO:s«‘iM)sia8s 0s i 
themselves.....- shea 


Payment to be made in’ Spanish dollars. For extra accommodation an ad- 
ditional sum will be charged: Passengers to England desirous of remaining 
a month in Egypt, or at any of the ports en route, at which the Company’s 
Steamers touch, will be allowed to proceed in the following steamers without 
additional payment, provided they give notice of their intention at the time 
of engaging their passage. 


The above rates include stewards’ fees, and table, wines, &c., &c, for 
cabin passengers, with 3 cwt. of personal baggage. For servants, and 2d class 
passengers, provisions without wines, and 4 cwt. of baggage. Bedding, linen 
and all requisite furniture are provided at the Company’s expense, together 
with the attendance of experienced male and female servants. The expense 
of transit through Egypt is also included in the passage money, with the ex- 
ception of wines, spirits, beer, soda water, hotel expenses, and extra baggage, 
all of which will be charged for separately by the Egyptian Transit Company. 
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Passengers wall have to pay to the Eyyptian Transit Company 16s. per cwt. 
for the conveyance throuch Say ol (fur first class passengers) of all baggage 
exceeding 2 cwt., and (for children, servants, and 2d class passengers) of all 
exceeding 1 cwt. No packave of baggage should exceed 801b. in weight. 
The dimensions most convenient for transporting across the desert on the 
camels, and therefore strongly recommended, are, length 2 feet 3 in., breadth 
1 foot 2 in., depth | foot 2 in. 

All heavy or bulcky baggage must be shipped on the day previous to sail- 
ing. Passengers taking articles of merchandise in their baggage will incur 
the risk of seizure by the customs authorities in Egypt; and as the allowance 
of baggage is on a liberal scale, and the freight on parcels moderate, it is 
hoped that none will convey parcels or packages belonging to other persons, 
to the prejudice of the Company's interests. : 

The Company do not hold themselves liable for damage or loss of baggage 
nor for delays arising from accident, from extraordinary or unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, or from the employment of the vessels in H. M. Mail Service. 

N. B. Passengers not proceeding after securing berths, to forfeit hulf pas- 
sage money. 

Hongkong, October 20th, 1246. Henry Graisarr, H.C.S. 

Superintendent Bombay and China department. 


RATES OF FREIGHT. 


Rates of freight for Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
Steamers, from Hongkong, including half per cent Egyptian transit duty on 
cargo shipped to Malta or England. 


Description How charged. So oe tae : (Moteuy 
of goods. Rateto re eae SS gang 


$ $ $ $ $ 


Measurement goods, per ton 40 , a 
cubic feet»... . 120) 105 &5.00° 40.00 30.00 20.00* 


Measuring I foot & under, pr. parcel 5 5 400 3:00 250 200 
Do. above | ft. not exce’g. 2, do. 8 7 939.90 4.00 3.25 275 
Do. » 25, m 3, do. At the rate speci- 4.75 4.00 3.00 
Do. » 3» ” 6, do. fied per tun. 9.00 4.50 4.00 

Jewellery, Musk, and ; 


valuable articles of 


og 3 3 250 225 200 1.00 


a similar discription ¢ P&* cent 
Treasure,......- do do — Sem 150 1.25 © .754 
Silk Piece Goods, . . do. do. Lal et cea 3.00 250 1.50 
Quicksilver,. . .. . do. do — — —~— 3.00 250 1.50 
Gold Leaf, ..... do. do. — a 100.7550 


China Cash,. .... per pecul,. — 
Payment to be made in Spanish Dollars. 


* Goods shipped to England or Malta must be packed in non-suscentible covering, as 
wood, tarpaulin, &c.. and the value and contents de -lared at time of shipment. | 

¢ A reduction of half per cent allowed on Gold. The within mentioned rates to the 
Straits, Ceylon, and India, apply only to the period from’ November Ist to Mirch 3st. 


Hongkong, October 20th, TRAG, Hrevay Gainece, H.C. S. 
Superintendent, Bombay and China department. 


Tas 


A it & 


Ta Tsing Chau, 
OR 
GREAT PURE DYNASTY. 


~ The Ta Tsing Chiu, or reigning M4nch-Chinese family feign to 

derive their origin from the gods. It is believed, however, that the 
Minch‘ race was formed of Tongouse tribes, situated on the banks 
of the Amour, or Black Dragon river north of Corea, and at no very 
remote period of time. 


a nen enema 


Names of its Sovereigns, or Miiu Hau. Kwoh Hau. Reigned. 
4 Be a Te 44 ShAutsi Yuen N. B. These first 
a6 1H We SS a hwingtf. four were mere chief- 
9 Hinetsii Chih tains, without nat ‘onal 
ah - a & 2S it hwAngotf. titles. 


ame me A a grt 
4 | me fet e iti ante K iy Tienming 
5 Fe ii mi a a | “Aitsi Kau 


oe ee ee ee 
Tix ity on 
TA HE 2 on _— * 
SERRE BH aac Fe ORG Kanghi. 61 
9 i? a ee FA iy eee HE IF Yungching. 13 


i J . 
10 = 7 Shi EF sy * Kéatang Shon by ie Kienlung. 60 


11 f= fe BES RB Sintoung Ini FF BF Kisking. 25 


hwangti. cee 
12 (The rcigning monarch.) Zz a) +, Faukwing. 26 


7 oem, fey Oe ee 
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CHINESE DYNASTIES. 


No. Names of dynasties. | Number of sovereigns. Years of reign. Commencing. 


eI ENE OS Spits aed er RCE nion a Re ee re e 
1. Mythological line 3 sovereigns 31,600 B.C. 
2. The Wi ti 8 5 647 2852 
3. The Hia dynasty 17 439 2205 
4. The Shang dynasty 28 - 644 1766 
5. The Chau dynasty 33 873 1122 
6. The Tsin dynasty l 5 3 249 
7. The After Tsin dynasty 2 44 246 
8. The Han dynasty 14 3 226 202 
9. The Eastern Hindynasty 12 5 196 A. dD. 25 

10. The After H4n dynasty 2 -. 44 221 

11. The Tsin dynasty 4 - 52 265 

12. The Eastern Tsin dynasty It = 163 317 

13. The Northern Sung dynasty 8 ‘i 59 420 

14. The Tsi dynasty 5 4 23 479 

15. The Liang dynasty 4 ‘ 55 502 

16. The Chin dynasty 5 3, 32 557 

17. The Sui dynasty 4 5 31 589 

18. The Tang dynasty 2U = 227 620 


19. The After Liang dynasty _ 16 907 


2 
20. The After Tang dynasty 4 3 13 929 
Q1. The After Tsin dynasty 2 _ | 936 
22. The After Hin dynasty 2 - 4 947 
23. The After Chau dynasty 3 ss 9 951 
24. The Sung dynasty 9 157 960 
25. The Southern Sung dynasty 9 % 153 1127 
26. The Yuen dynasty 9 ” 88 1280 
27. The Ming dynasty 16 i 276 1368 
28. The T4 Tsing dynasty has 12 “a 201 1644 


The whole number of sovereigns in the foregoing list, exclusive 
of the mythological line, is 246. 


The number of years—excluding the reign of the three august 
sovereigns—is 4697, which gives to each dynasty a fraction more 
than 173 years; and to each sovereign a period of little more than 
19 years. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF OFFICERS 


From the 


vee 
kK in ti A 
Ta Tsing Tsin Shin, or 
Governmental Red Book. We select only the names of the principal 
persons and of those who are likely to come to the notice of for- 
elgners. 
His Impertau Masesry, 
TAU-KWANG, 7 
the present emperor of China, was born the 10th of the 8th moon 
a. p. 1781, and succeeded his father Kidking 24th of August 182]. 
The leading members of the Cabinet, 
or NUI KOH, Ny (ts], are 
3 ey [Sey Muchangih, a Manchu ; 
ey te BI PwAn Shingan, a Chinese ; 
eI Ho Pauhing, a Manchu ; 


’ 


FA ai As Choh Pingtien, a Chinese ; 
Ht: ned Kiying, a Manchu; 


[si ‘a fe Chin KwaAntsiun, a Chinese. 


One = 


ProvinciAL GOVERNMENTS, 
in the eighteen Provinces of China Proper. 
fa 
Hes 
Tsung tuh, or 
Goyernors-general. These are eight in number, and below we give 
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their names and the names of the provinces over which their jurisdic- 
tion extends, Some have rule over two, and one over three pro- 


inces. 
> eh FY SE BA Na’rhkingsh, CL Fe Chibi; 

2. Ane Ee Pihching, hy 11. Liang-Kiing ; 
3. A AA LY Lid Yunko, fil if Min-Cheh ; 

4. HR Ee Yiitai, ly if] Litng-Ha; 


fe = Ie Pu Yentu, BK YT Shen-KaAn ; 
af Hell Pauking, [Uy i Sz'chuen ; 
“ee fa Kiying, nn hey Liang-K wang, 
a & (iS Ho Changling, GE Fy Yun-Kwei. 


NON Ee att et OG yl 


ae dia 
ooh 
Suen fit, or 
Governors of provinces. These are fifteen in number. We give the 
names of the incumbents, with the names of the provinces over which 
they exercise their “ patroling and soothing functions,” as his majes- 
ty’s ministers, and shepherds, or fathers and mothers of the people. 


2 FE ye (Li Singyuen, JL HR Kiangss ; 


= 
SS 


; - Hifi Wang Chih, te fh NegAnhwui ; 
5 BR Wa Wanyong, jr Pl King 
4. We a ise | Liang Pauchang, af )-C Chehkiang ; 
5, call iT fae Ching Tsichin, Ain Kitt Fuhkien ; 
6. HY ii = Chau Pingyen, Ai AV, Hipeh ; 

q. Ii be FR Luh Fitsiuen, ¥ Re shies 

8. ap Na te | Ngoh-shun-ngan, Py FA HJon4n; 

9. aon A Tsungngan, ly Bhantung; 
10. He. HL AR W4 Kisiun, Ly fe Shansi; 
ll. 3,8 Bi fp Lin Tsehsu, BK Shensi; 

12. ti B NZ Hwang ae ia ip A eeneunes 

13. al Zz Ly Chau eases i Pa Kwangsi ; 
14. Ms aE iis eat iene oe Lesa 
15. A i his Kia Yungtsien, a Ay Kweichay. 


mew eee ibn . 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS AT CANTON. 


1 Rl, Kiying, 
Governor-general of the two provinces of Kwingtung and Kwdngsf, 
and imperial commissioner charged with the management of foreign 
affairs at the five ports, Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, Ningpo, and oe: 
hii. Salary, as rigs 15,000 taels per annum. 


2. HF wa A fie Hwang Ngantung, 
Governor of the province of Kwangtung. Hwang is a native of 
Shangtung, has been a prominent, though not a principal actor in 
all the negotiations with foreigners, since the British squadron ap- 
peared before Nanking in 1842. 


3. ike =) eo Chang Tsingyun, 


Commander-in-chief of the military forces, and is called in Chinese 


luh 1d ti-tuh. 
4. A @ | Lai Ngantsioh, 


Admiral Garimandersacchiek of the naval forces, and is called in 
Chinese shuisz’ ti-tuh. | 
5. te Ti Vi Sui (acting ). 

General of the Manchu garrison, and commander of the troops of the 

eight standards; he is called in Chinese tsiang-kiun. 
6. (Governor Hwang acting.) 
Commissioner of finance, and superintendent of the territorial de- 
partment, or piching sz’. 
7. fic Ft alll Yen Lidnghiun, 
Commissioner of justice, or ngancha sz’. 
8. wi — 1 Hwang Tsunghan, 
Commissary general, or hiangt4u. 
9. # iti nk Wet Tehshing, 


Commissioner for salt, or yenyunsz’. 


10. AS bet Ts‘iuenking, 
Literary chancellor, superintendent of education, called the hioh téi 


Il. Fi Th Képau, 


Commissioner of customs, or the “Grand hoppo.”’ 
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12. ‘el Fa bf Liu Ktaiysh, 


Prefect of Canton, or chifi of Kwangchan fi. This officer has some - 


times been called the mayor of Canton, and his functions correspond 


very nearly to those of that officer in European cities. 
tes, 


é soem . : 
133. eS th Kingyin, 
~- Ps = 


Commander of the troops and armed police of Canton city. He is 


called the kwAnghieh. 
14. FP PE Shi Put, 


Magistrate of the district of Nanhti. In the local dialect he is called 
the namhoi. He is the chief magistrate of the district of Nanhai (or 
N4mhoi) which comprises the western division of the city of Cantor 
and the surrounding country westward including the “ Fahti,” or 
Flower Gardens, and the town of Fuhshan or Hills of Budha. 


15. AS JE Wy Li Yenfuh, 
Magistrate of the district of Pwinyu, which comprises the eastern 
part of Canton city, and the adjacent country as far as Whampoa. 


16. hes ee ye Shi Yutsuen, 


Sub-magistrate under the NAnh4i, and the first or lowest magistrate 
accessible to foreigners residing at the provincial city 


17. [Sze Am yy Luh Sunting, 
Magistrate of the district of Hiingshin: his residence is a few miles 
north from Macao, which is under his jurisdiction. 
13. FF AR Kih Tui, 
Assistant magistrate , or sub-prefect, to the prefect of Canton. He 


resides at Caza Branca, near Macao, and acts there as the deputy 
for his superior the prefect of Canton. 


19. 1h €& Chang Yu, 


Sub-magistrate of Hiangshin. He resides in Macao, and acts as an 
assistant for his superior at Hidngshan. 


Note. Waving no later authority for the names of these officers 
than the Red Book for the summer quarter of 1846, we do not pro- 
ceed to give from it the names of officers residing at Amoy, Fuchau, 
Ningpo, amd Shinghai. 


GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 


Governor, Commander in Chief Audit and Council Office. 


and Vice-Admiral. W. Morgan, Clerk. 
His Excellency Sir John Francis Land Office. 
Davis, Baronet. Charles St. George Cleverly, Esq. 
Licutenant-Governor. Surveyor General. 
The Hon. Major General, George| John Pope, Clerk of Works, &c. 
D’ Aguilar, C. B. William Tarrant, Clerk of (Deed) 
Chief Justice. Registry, &c. &e. 
The Hon. John Walter Hulme, Eq.| J. C. Power, Book-keeper. 
Attorney General. G. E. Harrison, Clerk. 
The Hon. Paul Ivy Sterling, Esq.) Keoketch, Chinese do. 
( absent. ) Murdoch Bruce, Insp. of Roads. 
Colonial Secretary and Auditor! Antonio Mattheus, Overseer of 
General. Convicts. 
The Hon. Major William Caine. |W. Pincanca, Sexton. 
Colonial Chaplain. Supreme Court. 


The Rev. Vincent John Stanton.| Hon. J. W. Hulme, Chief Justice. 
Aid-de-camp to H. E. the C. B. Campbell, Attorney Genl. 


Governor. R. D. Cay, Registrar. 
Captain Sargent, H. M. 18th R. 1) F. Smith, Deputy Registrar. 
Executive Council. FE. Wade, Chinese Interpreter. 
H. E. the Governor. Joao de Jezus, Malay do. 


Fhe Hon. the Lieut.-Governor. | W. Alexander, Clerk of Court. 
The Hon. the Colonial Secretary.|}G. A. Trotter, Clerk of C. J. 
The Hon. the Secretary to H. M.| ohn Brooksbank, Usher. 


Plenipotentiary. Police Magi:trate’s Office. 
- Legislative Council. C. B. Hillier, (officiating) Chief 
H. E- the Governor. Magistrate. 
The Hon. the Lieut.-Governor. |C.G, Holdforth, Asst. Magistrate: 
The Hon. the Chief Justice. — | D. R. Caldwell, Clerk of Court 
The Hon. the Attorney Geueral. and Interpreter, 
Colonial Office. id: de Jezus, Assist. Interpreter. 


B.. d’ Almada e' Castro, Chief Clerk.) James Collins Ist Clerk. 
Joze d’ Almada e Castro, Quad do. Faues Collins, Gaoler. 


H. J. Hance, 3rd do. Marin Magistrate’ s Office. 
A. Grandpré, Ath do. | Lieut. W. Pedder, R. N. 
Treasury Office. 'W. H. Fittock, Clerk. 
‘W.T. Mercer Esq. (acting) Co- Harbor Master's Office. 
lomal ‘Freasurer. i Rieut. W. Pedder, R. N., Harbor 
J. G. Comelate, Chief Clerk. © | Master. | 
Robert Rienacher, 2ud_ do. ‘Alexander Lena, Assistant. 


W. bh. Miles, 3rd do. E. R. Michell, Clerk. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee oO eee, ee See ee) 


Ibrahim, Interpreter. Post Office. 
Sheriff?s Office. Thomas Hyland, Post Master. 
C. B. Hillier Esq., (officg.) Sheriff. R. H. Crackanthrop, Chief Clerk. 
C. G. Holdforth, Deputy do. _W. H. Marsh, 2nd do. 
Registrar General's Office. J. B. dos Remedios, 3rd do. 
Samuel Fearon, Registrar Gene- Police Office. 
ral (absent). Charles May, Superintendent. 
A. L. Ing Officiating do. ‘ H. McGregor, Inspector. 
James Stevenson, Clerk. T. Smithers, do. 
Police Rate Assessment Office. Justices of the Peace. 


. . Joint Asses- A. E. Shelley, Esq. 
eeicee i sors and The Hon. A. R. Johnston, Esq. 


Collectors. J. F. Edger, Esq. 
F. de Noronha, Sub-collector. A. Fletcher, Esq. (absent) 


Colonial Surgeon. G. Smith, Esq. 
Peter Young, Esq. Donald Matheson, Esq. 
Coroner. 


N. de E. Parker, Esq. 


Re IP ADI nnn Oe tt 


Her Barirannic Masesty’s SureRINTENDENCY AND CONSULAR 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN CHINA. 


At Hongkong. 


: . ( Her Britannic Majesty's Pleni- 
He aca ba da John | potentiary and Chief Super- 
avis, baronet. intendent of Trade. 


The Hon. A. R. Johnston, Seerctary and Registrar. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, Chinese Seerctary. 

Mr. Alexander Bird, First Assistant. 

Mr. William Connor, Second ditto. 

Mr. C. T. Watkins, Taird ditto. 
At Canton. 

F. C. Macgregor, Esq. Consul. 

John Backhouse, Esq. Acting Vice-Consul. 

Tl’. T. Meadows, Esq. Interpreter. 

Mr. E. F. Giles, Senior Asststant, 

Mr. H. Oakly, Junior ditto. 

N. de St. Croix, Esq. Consular Agent, Whampoa, 
At Amoy. 

T. H. Layton, Esq. Yonsul, 

W. R. Gingell, Esq. Interpreter. 

Mr. F. LE: Hertslet, Senior Assistant. 


KFunior Assistant and Midical 
MiGs Ae Winchester ; a ee 
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At Fukchau fi. 


R. B: Jackson, Esq: 
MC. Morrison, Esq: 
Mr.. J. Tf. Walker, | 
Mr. W. S: Meredith; 


G. G. Sullivan, Esq. 
C. A. Sinclair, Esq. 
Mr. P. Hague, 
Mr. F. Parish,. 


Consul. 
Frterpreter. 
Senior Assistant. 
Funior ditto. 


At Ningpb. 


ad 


Acting Consul. Ss 


Enterpreter. 
Senior Assistant. 
Junior ditto. 


At Sharg hai. 
R. Alcock, Esq: Consul. 
D. B: Robertson, Esq. Vice-Consul. 


W. H. Medhurst,. Esq, 
H.-S. Parkes, Esq, 


Mr. F! EH. Halt? 


Mr. F. Harvey, 
Mr. F.. Robertson, : 


fnterpreter. (absent.) 
Acting Interpreter. 
| Senior Assistant and Medical 
Attendant. | 
Stcdid Assistant. 
Third ditto. 


U. 8S. A. LEGATION. 


His Excetuency ALEXANDER 


_H.- Evererv.: 


Rev. Peter Parker, m. 


Commissioner’ to the court of 
Peking, §&c, §&§c., 
Secretary § Chinese Interpreter. 


SWEDISH LEGATION. 


Hon: C. F. LiLjevaLcu, 


@hevalier l’ordre de Wasa:. 


t Minister Plenipotentiary, &c. 


FOREIGN: CONSULS: 


Paul S. Forbes: Esq: 
Gideon Nye jiitilor; -Esqi 
Clement D. Nye, Esq. 
W. W. Parkin, Esq. : 


F. T.-Biish, Esqi 
Henry G. Wolcott, Esq. 
D. Jardine, Esq. 


Ch. Lefebré de Bécour, Esq. 


M. & Senn Van Basel, Esq, 
Alexander Galdér, Esq: 


0. S. A. Consul, Canton. 
; Consul for the Republic of Chili 
S. A. (absent). 

(acting Consnl for’ same) Can. 
‘Consul for the Reptibitc of Peru. 

S.A. Cantor 
U.S. A. Consul, Hongkong. 
U.S. A. Consul, Shanghai. 
Danish Consul, Cantor 

(‘Consul of the first’ class, acting 
' as French consul in China. 
Netherlands Consul, Canton. 
Acting Danish Consul, Shangh. 
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PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT IN MACAO. 


H. E. Joao M. Ferreira do Amaral, Governor. 
Joaquim A. de Moraes Carneiro, Judge. 

Major Manoel Lopes P. Nunes, Commandant. 
D. Geronimg Pereira de Matta, Bishop. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES IN CHINA. 


Tue means for giving complete lists of these are not at hand. 
Early in 1846, the British military forces were withdrawn from 
Chusan, and are now quartered in new and commodious barracks at 
Hongkong. 

These forces are under the command of major-general George 
D’Guilar, c. B., &c. 

The Royal Artillery is commanded by lieut.-colonel Brereton, c. B. 
&c., and the Royal Engineers, by major Aldrich. 


ew ON eww; 


COMMERCIAL HOUSES, &c. 


WITH NAMES OF PARTNERS, ASSISTANTS, &C. 


Anpnams, J., Hongkong, 
Aca Mirza Boozave, Canton. 

Aga Mirza Boozrug, 

‘Aga Mohomed. | 
AGABEG, C. Canton ee 
ArpasSEER FunvonJEE. 

Acassi1z, ARTHUR, 
’ Arthur Agassiz, , 

Edmund Moller. 
Ammeropneen & Suik Davoon. 

Shumsoodeen Abdoollatiff. 

Jufurbhoy Budroodeen. 

Shaik Hussun Shaikammud. | 

Nuzmoodeen Shojaully. 

Surrufully Chadabhoy. 

Shaik Munsoor Nezamully. 
Annerson, D., Hongkong, 
Bapvenocn, P., Hongkong, 
Bactr.ur, A.H. surgeon, Hongkong. 
Barnes, D. J., Hongkong, 

Barner, Geoncr, Canton, 
William Barnet. 
H. Wiltshire. 
Breit & Co. Canton, 

William Bell, England. 

Sir G. Larpent, _,, 

Alfred Wilkinson, Canton, 

J. Mackrill Smith, — ,, 

Archibald Melville. 

T. Dale. 

Richard Gibbs. 

Francis Wilkinson. 
Binury, F. B., Canton, = 

John Bellamy. 

Marciano de Silva. 
Bienxin, Rawson & Co., Hong. Can. 

T.S Rawson, England- 7 

William Blenkin, Caxton, 

Arthur J. Empson, England. 

Samuel Rawscn, Ae 

Alexander F. Croom. h 

C. Empson, Skinghai. 

William Kay, ,, 
Henry Balkwell. c 
Fraser Sinclair. h 
Patrick McCart. h 


W. Brown kh — 
F. A. Layton, Shanghai. 
F. D, Syme, -?moy. 
Bousrran & Co. Canton and Shinghii 
Edward Boustead. 
Benjamin Butler, Manila. 
Adam Sykes, Singapore. 
| Gustav C. Schwabe, Liverpool. 
Marten Wilheliny. c 
Joseph Wise. ¢ . 
Richard Aspinall, jr.-c 
W. Hutchinson, Shkingh. 
W.C: Farquhar. ,, 
Edward Burton. _,, 
Bovet, Brotuers & Co., Cunton, 
| Louis Bovet. 
Fritz Bovet. 
Alexis Bugnon. 
Bowra, Humepnrays & Co. Hongkong 
C. W. Bowra. 
Alfred Humphreys. 
A. Hi. Fryer. 
W. A. Bowra. 
F. ‘Thompson. 
Bucnanan, J.C. 
Bucxton, Cuarves, Honghong. 
Ninian Crawford 
Charles Wilkinson. 
J. Gutierres. 
W. Dalziel. 
J C. Buchanan, 
Bucton, C., Whampoa, 
Butt, Isaac M, Canton, 
E. Dyer Vinton. 
Burp, Lanor: §- Co., Hoighong, 
John Burd, 
D. L. Proctor, jr. 
Burerss, E. N., Hongkong. 
Antonio L. Enearnacao. 
Joaquim de Jesus. 
BURIORJEE SORABJEF., 
Busu & Co., Hongkong. 
F. T. Bush. 
_ W. F. Robinson. 
Rofino Rangel. 
H. H. Abercrombie. 
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Francisco A. Barros. 
Miguel de Souza, jr. 
Carsarn, C. A., Canton, 
CarLowiTz, Harkort & Co., Canton, 
Richard Carlowitz. 
Bernhard Harkort. 
Cuatmers & Co., Canton, 
Patrick Chalmers, 
James Dickson Park. 
Curna Mair, Newspaper, Hongkong, 
Andrew Shortrede, Editor. 
Andrew Dickson. 
George Barmore, 
Francisco Barradas, 
Joze da Silva. | 
Manoel Braga. 
Joao Garcon. | 
Vicente Barradas. 
Cros Howss, Hongkong, 

Francis Spring, secretary, | 
Crark, C. G. 
Courrox & Co., C. S., Canton, 
Edward M. Daniell, England. 
William Dickinson, Ea 
Charles 8. Compton. 

Charles Sanders. | 


A. E. H. Campbell. 

Comstock, W. O., Canton, 

CowassEF. PALUNJER. | 
Cooverjee Bomanjee. 
Cowasjee Framjee. 

Cowasser Sapoorser Luxcrasa. 
Cowasjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 
Framjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Jemsetjee Motiwalla. | 
Rustomjee Pestonjee Motiwalla | 
Dossabhoy Hormusjee, Shing. 
Framjee Hormusjee, _ 
Burjorjee Pestonjee, 

Ruttunjee Framjee Vatcha. 
Dadabhoy Jemsetjece. 
Hormusjee Jamasjee Nauhders. | 

CurRsETJEE PEsToNJEE CaMa. 

Davasnoy Bursorsee. 
Rustomjee Burjorjee. 
Dhunjeebhoy Dadabhoy. 
Sorabjee Byramjee Colah. 

Darras & Co., Canton, 

William Dallas, England. 
George Coles, 5 
Stephen Ponder. 

John Butt. 

Dapasnoy Nusserwansee Mony& Co) 
Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody. 


Dest & Co., Hongko 


Agostinho de Miranda. 
Dawood Moses. 
Isaac Rubain, Shanghai. 
Benjamin. Eliah. 
Solomon Dawood. 
Jacob Rubian. 
Muncherjee Pestonjee. 
and Canton, 
Lancelot Dent, ope. 
Wilkinson Dent, Hongkong, 
Archibald Campbell, absent. 
John Dent. ¢ 
Charles J. Braine. & 
Edward Pereira, & 
Henry Dickinson. h 
M. W. Pitcher, England. 
G. H. Schumacher. A 
James Bowman. A 
J.C. Smith, Shinghai, 
D. Johnson. ¢ 
Francis C. Chomley. h 
James Trabshaw. h 
Joaquim P, Caldas. h 
Antonio Gonsolves. h 


Dent, Brave & Co., Shinghai. 


Lancelot Dent, Europe. 
Thomas Chay Beale. 
John Bowmag. 


} Davunxsersuoy Rosromser, 
| Dives Gray & Co., Canton, Shinghii 


R. Dirom, England. 
W.F. Gray, ,, 


W. W. Dale. ¢ 
W. F. Hunter, see 
T. F. Gray, 
D. Potter, Shangh1 ‘ie 
C. Ryder. ¢ 
J. Bodgpon € 
A. Gray. ¢ 


D. W. Mackenzie. ¢ 

D. Sillar, Shénghdi. 

G. Umson, ,, 
H.M.M. Gray, Shanghai. 


\Dainker &- Hey, Hongkong, 


W. Drinker, 
W.S. Heyl, 


Depve ct, G., Hongkong, 
Dunseesnoy Framgen Cara. 


Shapoorjee Sorabjec, 


Duptne, C., Hongkong, 
DURKAN, in J. A., Macao. 


” Adhemar Durran. 


Duvus, Rawir & Co, Shanghai, 


Alexander Calder, agent &: act- 


ing Danish Consul, 


Rustomjee Dadabhoy Camajee | Eputsee Framsgne Sons & Co. 


Dhunjeebhoy Horinusjee, 
Davip Sassoon Sons & Co., Canton, 
Abdalah David Sassoon. 


Bomanjee Eduljee. 
Dadabhoy Eduljee. 
Munchersaw Nusserwanjee My. 


} 
| 
| 
ie . ' = 
Eliago0 Dayid Sassoon. \|Epwarps, R., Macae, 
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Emery & Fraser, Hongkong, Gitmay, Bowman & Co., Shanghai. 


W. Emery, my. J. Gilman, Canton 
G. Fraser, Abram Bowman. 

G. Perkins, R. J. Wildman. 
A. Chapman. G. F. Smith. 


Farncoms, E., Hongkong. Notary pub-||Gopparp, W. H., solicitor, Hongkong, 
lic, attorney, ete. HG RiSwoxp, Joun N. Arsorp,, Canton, 
Fiscner & Co. H. H. Warden. 
Maximilian Fischer. j|Hart, C. H., Macao, 
William Meufing- Hastine ¢ Co., Witniam, Canton, 
‘J Whittall. William Hasting. 
Fretcuer & Co., Hongkong. James Whitall. 
Angus Fletcher, England. John Bellamy. ~ 
Duncan Fletcher. & Hearp & Co., Aucustine,, Canton, 
George Findlay. Augustine Heard, Boston. 
Antonio M. Cortella. A George B. Dixwell. 
A. Campbell. & John Heard. 
Forp & Co., M., Canton, Joseph L Roberts. 
Frangtyn & Mitne, Hongkong. (. A. Fearon, Shanghat. 
W. H. Franklyn. Wiliiam Gilbert. 
C. H. Brinley. 


&. Mune. 
'" Joze Pedro de Souza. Domingos P. Marquis. 
HeeseesHoy Arpaseer & Co. 
Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee. 


Ignacio Peteira. 
Freemante, E., Whampoa, 

Ardaseer Rustomjee. 
Cursetjee Hosenjee. 


Frirnp or Cuina, Newspaper, Hong. 
Eduljée Curretjee 


John Carr, Editor, 
' Luiz M. de Azevedo, 
Joze Sanchez, \WHeean & Co. Hongkong and Canton. 
Antonio de Vidigal, Joseph Hegan, England. 
William Gillman, England. 
Augustus Carter. | 


Antonio de Fonceca, 

Fuxck, F. Hongkong. — 

J. Porter. William Ward Brown. — 
Ferdinand Blass. 
Samuel Hill. 


D. Steevens. 
GreumeLs, & Co., W. & T., C. & H. 

O. E. Muller. 
Joze de Britto. 


William Gemmell, England. 
Henry Robert Harker. c 


W. F. Bevan. k& Henpgrson, Watson & Co. 
E. Warden. c ' ©. P. Henderson, Manehester. 
J. Napier. & J. P. Watson. 
Giss Livineston & Co., Canton, ~§. Mackenzie. 
T. A. Gibb, absent. A. Thorne, 


W. P. Livingston, absent. 
J. Gibbons Livingston. 
John Skinner. | 
Thomas Jones. 
W. 4H. Wardiley. 
George Gibb. 
W. Ellis. 
Candido J. Ozorio. 
GirBeErt, J., surgeon, Hongkong, 
Gittespit, G- V., Canton, , 
Girman & Co., Canton and Hongkong 
'  —R. J. Gilman. c 
Levin Josephs. ¢ 
W. 11. Vacher. c 
J. Williams. c 
A. J. Young. c 
George de St. Croix. ¢ 
Aug. Hudson, Honzkong 
A.A. da Rocha, _,, 


o€ 


Hotgate, H., surgeon, Whampoa, 
Hotuipay, Wise & Co., Hong and C. 
R. J. Farbridge, England. 

John Holliday, ‘ 
John Wise., Canton, 
Roger Jackson, Shanghéi. 
Wiliam Pyke. ss 
Thomas Pyke. a 
Charles Waters, __,, 
J. Shepard. c 
Charles E. Bateson. c 
S. K. Brabner. c 
Houmes, Joun, Horgkong, 
Homes § Bicuam, Hongkong, 
Honexone RecisrEr, newspaper,Hong. 
John Cairns, Editor, 
' Antonio H. Carvalho, 
Joze H. Carvalho, 
Gepriano do Roaario, 


7) 
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Hoxexoxe Dispeveary, 
Peter Young, 
Samuel Marjoribanks, Canton, 
K.M Kennedy, 
James H. Young, 
Jozino da Roza, 
Florencio de Souza, 
A. de Souza, Canton, 
HormcrsEE Fraser. 
Rustomjee Byramjee. 
Cursetjee Rustomjee. 
Pestonjee Dinshaw. 
Hormoser, B. & N. 
Burjorjee Hormojee. 
HuGuesvon & Co., Canton, 
Charles Huchesdon. 
Henry Rutter. ; 
Willian Rutter. 
Hust, T., Whampoa, 
James Crookk & Masser., Caxton, 
James Crooke. 
George Massey, Calcutta. 
John Y. Cuvillier. 
Williain K. Snodgrass. 
Jamieson, How & Co., Hong. and C. 
J. F. Edger. 
G. Jamieson, Glaszow. 
John Gifford, Calcutta. 
Alexander Walker. 
Richard Rothwell. 
Jarpine Maturson & Co., Hong. C. 
Alexander Matheson, Englund. 
Donald Matheson, Hongkung, 
David Jardine, Canton,’ 
Joseph Jardine. h’ 
A. Grant Dallas, Shinghat. 
J. A. Baretto. A 
J.C. Bowring. & 
J. B. Compton. kh 
John Currie. h 
uhcan Forbes, Amoy. | 
John’ A. Goddard. & 
James Grant. A 
Augustus Howell. h 
William W. Maciver. A 
M. A. Macleod. hk: 
Alex. W. McPherson. h 
4. Matheson, Shanghai. 
W.F. Matheson. h 
John T. Mopnsey. c 
Joze M. d' Outeiro. A 
Floriano A. Rangel. A 
H, H. Rolfe. ¢ 
Albino P. Silveira. ¢ 
C.F. Still. & 
C. Wills, Shingh&i. 
Just, Jr., L. absent, Hongkong, 
Douglass Lapraik. 
F. Sanders, absent. 
Just, L., Hongkong. 


q 


Kesxeny Maccrecor & Co., Canton, 
DavidfKennedy, England. 
A.C. Macgregor, Englund, 
George C. Bruce. 

H. R. Hardie. 
John Rae. 

Kenny, B., surgeon, Canton, 
Florencin do Rozario, 

Lanne, WittiaM. 

Lane. Rowrann& Co., Hongkong. 
Thomas Ash Lane, absent, 
Thomas H. Rowland. 

Linpsay g Co., Hongkong and Canton 
H.H. Lindsay, England, 
Crawford Kerr, absent, 


Walter Davidson, 


W. Hogg, 
Angelo Barradas, 
B. dos Remedius, 
Lowniz, Ropent, Hongkong, 
Lyra, Groree, 
Candido Ozorio, 


Macreas, Dearte & Co. 


-H Hunter, Calentta. 

Robert Eglinton, England, 

Charles Dearie, ne 

A.C. Maclean, Calcutta, 

H. McEwen, e 

Frank Duncan, Bombay. 

R.R. Culvert. |. 

H. C. Read: 

R: F. Thorburn, 

J. L Maclean. 

Jehengeer Framjee. 
Mackay & Co., Hongkong. 

Hugh Mackay. 

Andrew Dixson. 

, William Bowden. 
MicKsicnrt, T., Hung “oug, 
MacMurray & Co., Honshoug, 

James MacMurray, 

; Frederick Woods, 

MiacSwyvry, P.C., Hongkong, barris- 
ter at law, es ’ 

Macvicar & Co., Honghong and Can. 

John Macvicar, England. 

D. L. Burn, England. 

Gilbert Smith. A 

Thomas D. Neave. c 
W.C. LeGeyt. h 
Henry Fessenden. kA 
H. H. Kennedy, Shang. 
Thomas S. Sinith. k 
T.C Piccope. ¢ 

John Fergusson. h 

E. Gibson, Shanghai. | 
Jvaquin de Campos. & 


Francisco Grandpre. k 
MacEwrn & Co., Hongkong. 
. Alexander Wilson. 


W. F. Ross, 
ManomeDetty Morasuoy, 
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Archibald Dunlop, Canton, 
Samuel Gray, 
Oswatp Disant & Co. Hongkong, 
Richard Oswald, 
Henry Lind, 


Moolah Shaiktyab Furjullabhoy|/Patrutro, 8. E. 


Moolah Shaikbraim Nooroodeen 
Mrapows, John A. T., Canton, 
Morrison, J. G. Hongkong, 

Mossts, A. R. B 
Mour & Co. Hrxry, 
Henry Moul. 
John Silverlock. 
George Moul. 
Alfred Moul. 
Munseut, J. E., Canton, 
Murrow & Co., Hongkong and Canton 
Y. J. Murrow. c 
Johannes Leffler. 
Charles W. Murray. h 
W.N. Piccope. c 
L. E. Murrow. c 
NesseRWANJEE Camaser. & Co., P & D 
Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochawjee 
Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Camayje 


| 


S. E. Patullo, 
R. McGregor. 
PewinsuLaR AND OntentaL Stream 
Navigation Company, Hongkong. 
J. A. Olding, Agent. 
Frederick Cooper. 
Pestonsee Framgek Cama & Co. 
Maneckjee Nanabhoy. 
Rustomjee Framjee. 
Bomanjee Muncherjee. 
Limjcebhoy Jemsetjee. 
Merwanjee Pestonjee. 
Cowasjee Pestonjee. 
Paitrirs Moore & Co., Hongkong. 
J. Phillips. 
E Cohen. 
M. Samson. 
A Lewis. 
T. J. Birdseye. 


Hormusjee Nesserwanjee Poch ||Porz, Joun, Hongkong, 


Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fackeerajee. 
Nesserwanjee Framjee. 
Aspendarjee Tamoojee. 

Newmay, E., Hongkong, 

Noor Manomet Duaroosnoy & Co. 
Thawerbhoy Atlam. 
Nanjeebhoy Hassam. 
Mahomed Thawar. 

Careem Mawjee. 

Nye, Parkin & Co., Cunton, 
Gideon Nye, jr. absent. 

W. W. Parkin. 

Clement D. Nye. 

T. 8. H. Nye. 
J.P. Van Loffelt. 
Timothy J. Durrell. 
J. Kreyenhagen. 
A. V. Baretto. 


E. C. H. Nye. 
Oryeuant & Co., Canton, 
W.H. Morss. 
R. P. Dana. 
James A Bancker. 
F. A. King. 
David O. King. 


e, R. H. Douglass, Shongh1i 
Orientat Bank, Hongkong §- Canton. 
C.J. F. Stewatt, Hongkong, 
H P. Burn, . 
David Scrymgeour, 
James MacKwen, 
F. J. Angier. 
Juze M. de Noronha. 


Purver, J. P., Whampoa, 
Pustau & Co., W. Hongkong & Can. 
William’ Pustau, c 
S$. Dellevie. hk 
Edmund Cramer. c 
H: Hilikes. h 
RatuBonrs Worrtuineton & Co. C. 
William Rathbone, jr. England. 
S. G. Rathbone, absent. 
James Worthington. 
Thomas Moncreiff, Shanghas. 
F. Duval. 
C. Maltby, Sh meghat. 
Domingos P. Simoens. 
Rawr Deus & Co., Hongkong. 
S. B. Rawle. 
N. Duus. 
John Willaume. 
William D. Leives. 
Jo&io Barretto. 
Ignacio P. Pereira. 
. Joao de Jesus. 
‘Rernvaan & Co., Macao. 
H. G Reynvaan. 
Ricxett, Joun, Hongkong, 
jRieLey. Suita & Co., Cahton, 
Tinothy Smith, England. 
Philips W. Ripley. 
H. H. Smith. 
*, Robert Ellice. 
Ritcuik & Co., A. A., Canton 
A.A. Ritchie. 
H. M. Olmsted. 
C. F. Howe. 


’ 
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Riprey, & Co.,, THomas, Shanghai, 
Thomas Ripley, England. 
Charles Shaw, Shinzh it. 

J. ai. Winch, Shdnzhat. 
Jos: ph binud, ” 


Lauriano F. V. Ribeiro. 
Stracnan, Grorce, Hongkong, 
Stracuan, Roprrt, ‘ 
STEWART, Patrick, Macao, 
issuneis, IP. Afccao. 


James Loa.nax, Houghong!isworp & Co., Joun D., Canton, 


Rorents, O. E., Cinson, 
Rowe § Cooper, MWhanipoa, 
Rosserzi & Co, Canton, 
Paul S. Forbes. 
Edward Delano, 
W.H. King. 
George Perkins. 
E. A. Law. 
S.J Hellam. 
F. Reiche. 
G. Meredith. 
Segismundo J. Rangel. 
Jaime Rangel. 
W.P. Peirce, s 
R. S. Sturgis, s 
E. Cunningham, e@ 
James Crampson, s 
Rusrowsre & Co., D. & M. 


Didabhoy Rustomiee, Bombay, | 
Maneckijee Rustoinjee, Caleutiu,! 
Meerwaniee Jejeconoy, Pombay,! 


Daunieebhey Byrainjee. 
Didadaocy Berane. 
Jamooiee Nussezwanice, 
Janseuee Sduaiiee. 
Portunato FL s:arcues. 
Dedavhoy Hocungee, 
tuncheriee Eduliee. 
Nusserwanjee Ardascer. 
Rusroxsre Rurrosxser, 
Dhunjeebhoy Ruttonjee, 


John D. Sword. 
John B. Trott. 

Tixrs, Bourne & Co., Canton, 

H. F. Bourne. 
R. P. De Silver. 

James P. Rousseau. 
H. T. De Silver, 

Tony, C., Whampoa, 

Turner & Co., Hongkong and Canton, 
Thomas W. L. Mackean. Eng. 
Patrick Dudgeon. e 
John Stewart. A 
Alexander MeCulloch. g 
Duncan J. Kay. hk 

John H. Cannan. & 

C. Wilson, Shinghaé. 

E. H. Levin. kh 

Henry Smith. & 

E.N. Snow. A 

W. Walkinshaw. k 

William R. Roose. h 

H.S Horsburgh. k 

Jouu de Jesus. h 
Van Bastr, M. J. Sexn, Canton, 

A P. Troinp, 

T. D. Bulsing, 

T. B Rodr:yues. 

VanveER Bera Rosswincket & Co. C. 
Pe Pie lomensr: 

F.H. Tied: man. 
D. Vander Burg, jr. 


Rortroxscte Horuvssee Camasze & Co. Varcner, E., Canter, 


P. H. Camnajee, 
D H. Cainajee, 
R. H. Camajee, 
Maneckjee Cooverjee, 
SavRE, yR., Joun, Canton, 
Scorr, & Co., Wittiam, Hongkong, 
W. Ilham Scott. 
Adan Scott 
Candido Gutierres. 
Srare & Co., Brexsamin, Canton, 
Benjam:n Seare, 
J. L. Man. 
Seawemans, D. W. 
Willlau Dryer, 
Saxitn, Joun, Macao. 
Marcellino de Souza. 
Braz de Almeida. 
e Honorio Marcal. 
Sairnh & Brimevow, Hunghong. 
James Smith. 
James W. Brimelow. 
Joseph Thomas Glew. 


Vicronusa Disprxsiey, Hongkong, 
Thomas Hunter, 
George K_ Barten, 
Jo&o Braga, 
Valentin de Nogueira, 
j Waterrovsr & Co, B, Shingh i, 
Watson T. Boswxt, Surgeon, Macao, 
Wetss, CuarnLes, Honyvrong, 
Wetca ¢ Stocker, druggists, Hong- 
D. Barnard. 
H. Tyndale. 
Wetmore & Co, Canton, 
W.S Wetmore, New York, 
S Wetmore, jr. Vew York. 
Nathaniel Kinsman. 
Wiiham Moore, 
G. H. Lamson. 
Thomas Gittins. 
William fH. Gilman. 
Jacob C. Rogers. 
Manoel Simoens. 
, Arnaldo Botelho. 
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INSURANCE OFFICES IN CHINA. 


Offices. Limits. Agents. 
Calcutta Insurance’ Office, . . --- $40,000 
Asiatic Marine Insurance Office.. 50,000 
Bombay Commercial Insur. Society .. 45,000 
Imperial Fire {nsur. Office London... __ 
Canton Insurance Office’..........+. 100,000 
Bombay Insurance’ Soeiety......... 60,000 


Macvicar & Co. - 


eas toning Society... a ~e 60,000 
eliance Marine Insurance Office. 30,000 . 
Hope Insurance Company.....- ‘sees 25,000 Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Alliance Fire Aesurance Company of 
London. ........... first class risk £10,000 


second do.: 8, 000 

India Insurance Company of Calcutta $45,000 
India.and China Marine Insurance 

Office of Calcutta... .. oer 
Sun Insurance Office of Calcutta. at 
Hindostan Instirance Society.....-. 
Bombay Royal Eachang’ Insurance’ 

COMPANY oo eve cee ceeecececees . 
Western India Insurance Society. . 
Amicable Insurance Office of Calcutta 30,000 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company 

of Calcutta <6% oi ssoxescd oicdes 25,000 
Phoenix Marine Insurance Company. 40,000 
Union Insurance Society of Canton. 75,00 


Dirom, Gray & Co. 
Gilman & Co. 


D. & M. Rustomjee &Co. 


Murrow & Co. 


Tropic Insurance Company....... - 80,000 
Calcutta Insurance Company....... 50,000 ¢ Dent & Co. 
Bombay Insurance Company....... 40,000 
Forbes & Co.’s C. Insur. Fund...... 20,000 


Wettiors & Co. 
Ru ssel] & Co. 


Universal Marine Insur. of Calcutta. 25,000 
Alliance’ Insurance Company of Cal- 

CULL a sed ae eee a whe row ences 
Oriental Tnsur. Company of Calcutta. 
Atlas Insurance Office of Calcutta... 75,000 Bell & Co. 
London Assurance House......... . Dent, Beale & Co. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


Tis was originated in October 1836, and first organized in Fe- 
bruary 1838. For the last year or two, some unhappy differences 
of opinion, among its officers, have prevented that complete co- 
operation which is especially desirable in all benevolent institutions. 
Sull it is satisfactory to know, that the labors of the Society are 
continued, and with the most happy results. Hospitals, under its 
direction, have been established at Canton, Hongkong, Macao, 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai; at all of which places, with one ex- 
ception, they are now continued. It is ardently wished that the 
same unanimity, which formerly existed, may soon again be wit- 
nessed in the operations of this excellent Institution. 

The printed Reports of the Hospitals afford ample and pleasing 
proofs of their great and widely extended benefits, enjoyed already by 
several tens of thousands in various parts of the Chinese empire. 
The hospitals have been under the care of— 

Dr. Parker, at Canton ; 

Dr. Hobson, at Hongkong (now absent); . 
Dr. Hepburn, at Amoy (now absent); 

Dr. Macgowan, at Ningpo; 

Dr. Lockhart, af Shanghai. 


PARA AAA AAAS 8 AP AA 8 AA AA 


CHINA MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, 


At Hongkong. 

This was established in Hongkong, May 1845, and its Transac- 
tions have been published in a small volume, comprising a variety 
of interesting documents. We have no complete list of its officers. 

Georce K. Barron, Esq., Secretary. 


PRA ea ee 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL AT HONGKONG. 
W. A. Haruanpn, mM. b., house surgeon. 
Trustees. 
Donald Matheson, Esq. Gilbert Smith, Esq. 
Frederick T. Bush, Esq Peter Young, Esq. 
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A Society for the relief of destitute sick foreigners, in China, 


has been organized at Hongkong, The Committee of management, 


Rev. V. Stanton, secretary. Lt. William Pedder, 
John Stewart, Esq. John Carr, Esq. 
Frederick T. Bush, Esq. William F. Bevan, Esq. 


MORRISON EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Office-bearers for the year ending Scptember 1847. 

-H. E. Sir J. F. Davis, bart. &c., &c., Patron. 
Rev. E. C. Bridgman, p. p. President. 
A. Campbell, Esq., Vice-president. 
D. Matheson, Esq., Treasurer. 
C. B. Hillier, Esq., Corresponding Secretary. 
J. Stewart, Esq., Recording Secreta: y. 
J. Dent, and W. H. Morss, Esqs., Auditors. 

The following are the Minutes of its last general meeting, held in 
Hongkong, September, 1846. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Members and Friends of the 
Morrison Epvucation Society was held at 6 P. M. on the 30th 
September, 1846. _ 

Present,—The Rev. Dr. Bridgman, the Rev. Messrs. Stanton, 
Milne, and Cieland, Lieuts. Ted and Davis, Messrs. D. Matheson, 
C. J. F. Stuart, Shortrede, Parker, Cairns, Olding, Balfour, Gilbert, 
Bird, Inglis, Howell, and ibis: 

The President, the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, having, in a brief address, 
noticed the improved prospects of the Institution, and touched on 
the loss it had so recently sustained by the much regretted death 
of Dr. Dill, one ‘of its most active officers, the several Reports annex- 
ed were read to the Meeting; after which the fullowing Resolutions 
were carried without dissent, short and appropriate remarks having 
been made by each proposer :—~ 

1. Proposed by the Rev. W. C. Milne, seconded by Dr. Balfour,— 
That the Reports just read be accepted and published under the 
direction of the Trustees. 

2. By J. Cairns, Esq., seconded by Dr. Gilbert, —That the collec- 
tion of Annual Subscriptions and Donations be made as sggn a as the 
Annual Report shall have been printed, 


j 
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3. By the Rev. V. Stanton, seconded by A. Shortrede, Esq.,— 


That, as it has become necessary, on account of Mrs. Brown’s pro- 
tracted illness, for Mr. Browa to leave China for a time, the Society 
request the Trustees to commission him, as their accredited agent, 
to collect funds, during his absence, for the enlargement and per- 
manent maintenance of the Morrison Education Society’s School. 


In accordance with the above, the Rev. Mr. Brown has been com- 
missioned, as will be seen by the following circular letter. 


“Tas Society was organized at Canton on 9th of November, 1836, under 
the direction of a Provisional Committee, consisting of Sir G. B. Robinson, 
Bart.. Messrs. William Jardine, Lancelot Dent, D. W. C. Olyphant, J. R. 
Morrison, and the Rev. E. C. Bridgman. 

“It was named in honour of the late Rev. Robert Morrison, p. p., the first 
Protestant Missionary to China, who furnished the most valuable keg to the 
Chinese Junzuage yet extant, and whose labours as a missionary, Oriental 
scholar, and servant of his Government are so well known throughout Chris- 
tendom; and it was formed with a view to carry out one branch of the great 
work to which he had devoted his life. 

“The object of the Institution is to establish and support schools in Chi- 
na, in which native vouths shall be taught, in connection with their own, the 
English language, so as to open to thein the stores of knowledge of which it 
is the repository, and at the same time, by sound religious training and in- 
struction, to raise them to the rank of enlightened Christian men. It is the 
belief of those most conversant with the state of things in this country, that 
the hope of civilizing and evangelizing the Chinese can in no way be realiz- 
ed so speedily as by conjoining a vigorous system of educational efforts with 
the ordinary means of propagating the gospel. The agency to affect the mass- 
es of this populous empire, and to produce any great and desirable change 
among a people so far civilized, but yet pagan, must be chiefly a native 
agency. To prepare this from among the young men of the conntry, is the 
great aim of the Morrison Epucationx Socirty. If does not propose to 
give them a professional education, but a general one, which shall serve to 
qualify them for the spheres of action for which they may be fitted, whether 
by their abilities or their principles, To this end, it has, during the last 
seven years, carried on its operations through a school, which, since the 
Peace of 12842, has been established at Hongkong. Here native boys have 
been collected, and while enjoying the privilezes of a Ghristian fainily, have, 
besides studying the Chinese, been prurticularly instructed in the English 
language, through which they have been made acquainted with Western 
science and history, but especially have learned to read the Sacred Scriptures, 
and have been daily taucht the way of life. 

“The difficulty of obtaining teachers, and the interruptions peculiar and 
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inevitable to new undertakings, with the obstacles arising from the jealousy 
of the Chinese people, formerly rendered it necessary to work upon a limited 
scale. But now two foreign teachers are employed by the Society, and in 
future efficient and valuable assistance in the department of instruction may 
be derived from the pupils who have completed their course. The prejudices 
which at first prevented parents from sending their children to the school, 
and often led them to withdraw them in the midst of their studies, are rapidly 
declining, and already applications for admission are more numerous than 
the state of the funds will admit. This change furnishes to the Society a 
strong reason for extending its operations. Instead of thirty pupils, to which 
the School has hitherto been limited, there should be at least twice the 
number. But to accommodate them, it is necessary that the Society’s building 
.be enlarged, the space it affurds being scarcely enough for the present mem- 
bers of the school. The annual expenditure of the Society now amounts to 
about $4000. To enlarge the building will require an outlay of about $5000 
{£1000), after which the inereased expense of the Society will be about 
6000 (£1200) per annum. Of this sum nearly $1000 are now provided for 
by a Fund; and the remaining $5000 myst be supplied by Yearly Subscrip- 
tions and Donations, or by establishing a Fund of about $75,000, or £15,000. 

“'Fo call upon the few residents in China, who have hitherto borne the 
whole burden of the Institution, to contribute this amount, would be too severe 
a tax upon their benevolence, and the Society now “look to the enlightened 
and liberal in other countries to co-operate with them.” 

“The Rev. S. R. Brown, who kas had the charge of the School since its 
establishment, is commissioned to receive such Sums as the benevolent in 
England and America may be disposed to give. 

“The vastaess of the work proposed by the Society, the condition of the 
360,000,000 of idolaters in China, the facilities for the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge among them, which, since the late war, have been greatly in- 
creased, the growing eagerness with which admission into the School is now 
sought, the inadeqyacy of the existing means to meet these demands, and 
the reciprocal obligations of those nations that derive so much advantage 
from their trade with this country,—all call upon the Christians and philan- 
thropists of England and America to lend their aid to so good a work. 

“From this school the merchant may obtain honest and trustworthy assis- 


tants, foreign governments able and educated interpreters, and especially it 
is hoped that here Missionary Societies will find helpers prepared to their 


hand, in active, intelligent young men, who, with the true spirit of the Gospel, 
nurtured and strengthened by constant familiarity with Christian observances 
will be ready to carry the message of life to their countrymen. 
“kh. C. BripemMan, 
“ President of the Morrison Education Society 
“A. CAMPBELL, Vice-President. 
“Victoria, Hoyenong, December 12th, 1846,” 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


The Roman Catholics have missions in nearly all the provinces: 
but we have not the means of giving the exact number of those con- 


nected with them; as an approximation to the truth, it may be 

stated, that they have (See Chi. Rep. June, 1846.) 
12 Bishops ; 
& Coadjutors ; 

60 European priests ; 


90 Native priests ; 
350,000 Baptized members. 


. The Protestant Missions are comparatively of recent origin and 
of very limited extent, as the subjoined statements will show: they 
have been undertaken by the following societies. 


A list of the Protestant Missionaries to the Chinese. 
Retired; Diet; 


pee 
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The London Missionary Society ; 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
The American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions ; 

oard of Foreign Missions ; 

The London Church N Trar Society ; 
. The American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions ; 
. The English General Baptist Missionary Society. 


Societies; 


1834 London mis society, 


1821 


1823 
1825 
1825 
1823 
1830 &@° 
thes 
1832 
1829 
1836 
1843 


1841 
18-46 


1834 


ea 


to <i 


london minis society, 
london nis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
Jondon mix society, 
e london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
jondon mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
Neth mis society, 
A bc f inissions, 
abc f missions, 
Rhenish mis society, 
london mis society, 
abc f missions, 
abc f missions, 
abc f missions, 
abc f miesiona, 
abc f missions, 
abbf missions, 


6 
8 a.s, 


4, 


1. 
2. Netherlands Missionary Society ; 
3. The Rhenish Missionaty Society ; 
A. 
5. 
6. The American Epis 
7. 
8 
9 
Names; Entered ; 
Rev. Robert Morrison, p.p. 1807 
Rev. William Milne. pb. bD. 1813 
Rev. W. H. Medhurst, pb. p. 1817 
Rev. John Slater, 1817 
Rev. John Ince, 1818 
Rev. Samuel Milton, 1818 
Rev. Robert Fleming, 1820 
Rev. James Humphreys, 1822 
Rev. David Collie, 18°22 
Rev. Samuel Kidd, 1824 
Rev. John Smith. 18265 
Rev. Jacob Tomlin, 1826 
Rev. Samuel Dyer, 1827 
Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 
Rev. FE. C. Bridgman, D. D. 
Rev. David Abeel, 1830 
Rev. Herman Rottger, 1852 
Rev. John Evans, 18.33 
Rev. Ira. Tracy, 1833 
Mr. S. Wells Williams, 1833 
Rev. Stephan Johnson, 1833 
Rev. Samuel Munson, 1833 
Rev. Peter Parker, m. b. 1834 
Kev. William Dean, 180 4 
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SNatone. @ 
Canton. 
Malacca. 
Shanghai, 
Batavia. 
Penang. 
Singapore, 
Malacca. 
Malacca. 
Malacca. 
Malacca. 
Malacca. 
Singapore.: 
Penang. 
China. 
Canton. 
Amoy. 
Rhio. 
Malacca. 
Singapore. 
Canton. 
Fuhchau. 
India Archi 
Canton. 


Hongkong.: 
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Rev. Edwin Stevens, 


. Henry Lockwood, 
. F. R. Hanson, 

. Evan Davies, 

. Samuel Wolfe, 

. William Young, 
_J.L. Shuck, 

. Alanson Reed, 

.1. J. Roberts, 

. J.T. Dickinson, 
.M. B. Hope, m.-p. 
. Steohen 
. Elihu Doty, 

. Elbert Nevius, 
Rt. Rev. Bp. W. J. Boone, p. p. 


racy, M. D. 


Rev. Alexander Stronach, 
Rev. John Stronach, 


Mr. 


E. B. Squire, 


Rev. Dyer Ball, mM. p. 
Rev. George W. Wood, 
Rev. William J. Pohlman, 


William Lockhart, m. rR. c. 8. 


Rev. Robert W. Orr, 
Rev. John A. Mitchell, 


Rev. 


S. R. Brown, 


Rev, Josiah T. Goddard, 
Rev. Nathan S. Benham. 
Rev. Lyman B. Peet, 
William Diver, m. D. 

Rev. James Legge, n. D. 
Rev. Wiliam C. Milne, 
Benjamin Hobson, m. p. 
Rev. Thomas L. McBryde, 
James Hepburn. m. vb. 
Rev. W. M. Lowrie, 

W. H. Cumming, Mm. p. 
Daniel J. Macgowan, M. D. 
Rev. James G. Bridgman, 


Mr. 


Richard Cole, 


D. B. M’Cartee, Mm. D. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rey 
Mr. 


R. Q. Way, 
T. T. Devan, Mm. D. 
W. Gillespie, 

John Lloyd, 

A. P. Hapner, m. D. 
M.S. Culbertson, 

. A. W. Loomis, 

. George Sinith, 

. Thomas M’Clatchie, 


. H. W. Woods, (April 24) 
do. 


. R. Graham, 

. Edward W. Syle, 

. Hugh B. Brown, 

. Thomas H. Hudson, 
. William Jarrom, 

S. W. Bonney, 


Rev. E. N. Jenks, 
Rey. S. C. Clopton, 


Rev 


. George Pearcy, 
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1835 1837 abe f missions, 

1835 1838 ae bf missions, 

1885 1837 ae bf missions, 

1835 1839 london mis society, 

1835 1837 Jondon ruis society, 

1835 london mis society, 

1836 abbf missions, 

1856 1859 abbf inissions, 

185 ab bf misvions, 

1837 1840 a b% fmissions, 

1837 1838 abcf missions, 

1837 1839 abc f missions, 

1837 - a bc f missions, 

1837 1843 abe f missions, 

1857 a e bf missions, 

1838 lordon mis society, 

1837 london mis society, 

1838 1840 church mis society, 

1838 abcf missions, 

1838 1840 abc f missions, 

1838 abc f missions, 

1838 london mis cociety, 

1838 1841 american presv board, 

1838 1838 american presb board, 
1839 mor ed society 

1839 a b b f missions, 

1839 1840 abc f missions, 

1839 abc f missions, 

1839 1841 abcf missions, 

1839 london inis society, 

1839 london mis society, 

1839 london mis society, 

1810 1843 american presb board, 

1841 mericean presb board, 

or american presb board, 
812 

1813 a b b f missions, 

18-4 abc f missions, 

1844 american presb board, 

184 american presb board, 

1844. american presb board, 

1844 ab bf missions, 

1844 london mis society, 
184 american presb board, 
1814 american presb board, 
1844 american presb board, 
1344 american presb board, 

1844 1846 church mis society, 

1844. church mis society, 
1815 18 ae ene 

15-L5e ae bf missions, 

1845 1847 ae b f missions, 

1845 american presb board, 
18-45 english gen b m soc 
1845 english gen b m soc 
1845 a bc f missions, 

1846 b b f missions, 

1846 earor* a b b f missions, 

1846 abbf missions, 
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Canton. 
Batavia. 
Batavia. 
Peaanz. 


' Siuvapore. 


Amey, 
Canton. 
Banzkok. 
Canton. 
Singapore. 
Singapore. 
Siam. 
Amoy. 
Borneo. 
Shanghai. 
Amoy. 
Amoy. 
Macao. 
Canton. 
Singapore. 
Amoy. 
Shanchai. 
Singapore. 
Sinzapore, 
Honckong. 
Bangkok. 


Banckok, | 


Canton. 


Macao. 


, Hongkong. 


Shanchai. 
Honzkong. 
Amcy, 
Amoy, 
Ningpo. 
Amoy. 
Ninzpo. 
Canton. 
Ningpo. 
Ningpo. 
Ningpo. 
Hongkong. 


Hongkong. ° 


Amoy. 
meee 
ingpo. 
Ningpo. 
Hongkong. 
Shanghai. 
Shanghai. 
Shanghai. 
Shanghai. 
Amoy. 
Ningpo. 
Ningpo. 
Canton. 
Bangkok. 
Canton. 
Canton. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN CHINA. 

NV. B. It has been found impossible to nutc, with perfect accuracy, the place of 
residence of all the foreigners in China; in the following list care haus been 
taken to include the names of all except those connected with the British army 
and navy; uf any have been omitted, it has been unintentional. 


a aie ined 


ow 


Abdalah David Sassoon, c \Bird, Alexander h 
Abercrombie, H. H. h Birdseye, Ted. 8 
Adnams, J., h Briey, F. B., c 
Aga Mirza Boozrug, Cc ‘Bland, James 8 
Aga Mirza Bovzrug, c Blass, "Ferdinand Cc 
Aga Mohomed. c Blenkin, William Cc 
Agabeg, C. c ‘Bomanjee Eduljec. c 
Agassiz, Arthur c 'Bomanjee Muncherjee. c 
Alcock, R. and family 8 Bonney, s.Ww. — Cc 
Alexander, W. h ‘Boone, Bp. and family 8 
Alineida, Braz de m iBotelho, Arnaldu c 
Anderson, J. A. 8 “Bourne, H. F. c 
Anderson, D., h ‘Boustead, Edward c 
Ardaseer Rustomjee, c Bovet, Louis c 
Ardaseer Furdonjee. Cc (Boyet, Fritz ad 
Aspendasjee Tamoojee, c Bowden, William h 
Aspinall, jr. Richard c ‘Bowman, Abram c 
Aspinall, William G. 8 ‘Bowman, James h 
Auger, F. J. h ‘Bowman, John 8 
Azevedo, Luiz M. de h ‘Bowman, A. s 
Backhouse, J. c Bowring, J.C. h 
* Badenoch, P., h ‘Bowra, C. W. h 
Balfour, A. H. h i‘Bowra, W. A. h 
Balkwell, Henry c {Brabner, S. K. c 
@ Ball, Rev. D. and family c Braga, Joao h 
-Bancker, James A Cc ‘Br; aga, Manoel h 
Baptista, Joao Severo 8 'Braine, Charles J. h 
Barmore, George h ‘Bridgman, Rev. E.C. and fam. ¢ — 
Barnard, D. h (Bridgman, Rey. James G. c— 
Barnes, D. J., h Brinclow, James W. h 
Barnet, George, c* Brinley, C. H. c 
Barnet, Willian c Britto, Joze de h 
Barradas, Angelo h ‘Br ooks, Robertson s 
Barradas, Francisco h Brooksbank, John h- 
Barradas, Vicente h Brown, W iam Ward c 
Barretto, Joao h Brown, W. h 
Barretto, A. V. C AB rown, Rev. S. Ro and family ab- 
Barretto, J. A. h Brown, W. W. S 
Barros, Francisco A. h Brown, Rev. HE A a 
Barton, Ge -orge K. h Bruce, yee ‘orge C, h 
Bateson, Charles kK. + Bruce » Murdock h 
Baylis, N. s ‘Buel: man, J. h 
Be ale, Thomas Chay Ss Buektow, . harles, h 
Benjamin Bliah, c Bucton, C, w 
Bevan, William F le Pravermon, Abe Nts c 
Bellamy, Jolin c Biteing, PD. G 


-—Bull, Isaac M. 
Burd, John 
Burg, j jr., D. Vander 
Burgess, E. N. 
Burjorjee Hormojee, 
Burjorjee Sorabjee. 
Burjorjee Pestonjee,: 
Burn, H. P. 

sot Bush, F. T. 
Burton, Edward 
Butt, John 
Buxton, T. 
Byramjee, Rustomjee 
Caesar, C. A., 
Caine, Hon. Major’ 

.-— Cairns, John 
Calder, Alexander 
Caldas; Joaquim P. 
Caldwell, D. R. 
Camajee, P. H. 
Camajee, D. H. 
Camajee, R. H. 


Campbell, Archibald: absent. 


Campbell, A. 

Campbell, A. E. H. : 
Campbell, Hon. C. B: 
Campos, Joaquim de 
€annanh, John H. 

. €arlowitz, Richard 

—Carr, John 
Carter, Augustus 
Carvalho, Antonio H. 
Carvatho, Joze H. 
Castro; L. d’Almada e’ 
dak J. d’' Almada e 
Cay, 
rs Bat Patrick 
Chapman, A. 

Chomkey, Francis C. 

—— Clark, C. G. 

Cleverly, Capt. os fainily 
Cleverly, C. St. 

--Clopton, Rev. S. C. and fam. 
Cohen; E: 
Cohen; S. H. 

- ~ Cole, Richard and family 
Collins, James, and family 
Comelate, J. G. 

Compton; J. B. 
Compton; Charles S. 
Compton, 8 
Comstock, W. O., 
Conner, William 
Cooper, Frederick 
Cooper, James 
Cooverjee Bomanjec.: 
Cortella, Antonio M. 
Cowasjee Pestonjee. 
Cowasjee Palunjee 
Cowasjee Framjee. 
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Cowasjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Cramer, Edmund 
Crampson, James 
Crawford, Ninian 

Croix, George de St. 
Croix, N. de St. 

Crooke, James 

Croom, Aléxander F. 
Crockanthorp, R. H. 
Cruz, Felix F. de 
Culbertson, Rev. M.S. and fam. 
Culvert, RR. 
Cumming, W.H.,, 
Cunninghan, E. 

Currie, John 

Cursetjee Pestonjee Cama. 
Cursetjee Hosenjee, 
Cuvillier, John Y. 
D'Agiular, Hon. G. 
Dadabhoy Byramjee. 
Dadabhoy Hosungijee. 
Dadabhoy Burjorjee. 
Dadabhoy Eduljee. 
Dadabhoy Jemsetjee. 
Dale, T. 

Dale, W. W. 

Dalziel; W. 

Dallas, "A. Grant 

Dana, R. P. 

Davis, Sir J. F. 
Davidson, Walter 

David Scrymgeour, 
Dawood Moses. 

Dean, Rev. W. 

Delano, Edward: 

Dent, Wilkinson: 

Dent, John 

Dellevie, S. 

Devan; Rev. T. T. 
Dickinson, Henry 
Dixson, Andrew 

Dixson; Andrew 
Dinshaw, Pestonjee 
Dixwell, George B. 
Dhunjeebhoy Byramjee. 
Dhunjeebhoy Rattonjee, 
Divifleclhioy Dadabhoy. 
Dhunjeebhoy Hormusjee, 
Dhunjeebhoy Rustomjee, 


Dorabjée Nesserwanjee Camaje, 


| Dossabhoy Hormusjce,: 

Douglass, R. H. 

Dryer, William 

Drinker, W. 

Dudgeon, Patrick 

Duddell, G. 

Dundas, FI. 
iDunlop, Archibald 
|Dunjeebhoy Framjee Cama. 
dDuping, C. 

2 


| 
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—-Fessenden, Henry 


— Ford, Martin 


—Funck, F. 


_— Gillespie, C. V. and family 
_. Gillespie, Rev. W 


Durran, jr., J. A. 
Durran, Adhemar 
Durrell, Timothy J. 
Duus, N 

Duval, F. 

Edger, J. F. and family 
Eduljee Cursetjee, 
Edwards, R. 

Eliaoo David Sassoon. 
Ellice, Robert 

Ellis, W. 

Emery, W. 

Empson, C. 
Encarnacdo, Antonio L. 
Everett, w. £. A. H.and family im 


sarasanaaarads 


Farncomb, EF. h 
Farquhar, W.C. 8 
Fearon, S. absent 
Fearon, C. A. 


Fergusson, John 


Findlay, George 

Fischer, Maximilian and famliy 
Fittock, W. H. 
Fletcher, Angus 
Fletcher, Duncan h 
Fonceca, Antonio de 
Forbes, Paul S. and family 
Forbes, Duncan 


absent 


Fogg, H. 

Framjee, Nesserwanjee 
Framjee Hormusjee, 

Framjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Framjee Hormurjee, 
Franklyn, W. H. 

Fraser, G. 

Freemantle, E. 

Fryer, A. H. 


Garcon, Joio 
Gibb, George 
Gibb, T. A. 
Gibb, John D. 
Gibbs, Richard 
Gilbert, J., 
Gilbert, William 
Gibson, E. 
Gibson, Edmund 
Giles, E. F. 
Gilman, R. J. 
Gilman, William H. 
Gilman, R. J. 


ewrrrtrtrart®anat a2 QP rw rarrre 


absent. 


Gingell, W. R. 
Gittins, Thomas 
Glew, Joseph Thomas 
Goddard, W.H.,, 
Goddard, John A. 


Stren roandhanorFon 
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Gonsolves, Antonio 
Grraham, Rev. R. and family 


Grant, James 
Grandpré, Francisco 
Grandpré, Alexandre 
Graves, P. 

Gray, Samuel 

Gray, H.M.M. 


1 


(vray, A. 

Griswold, John N. Alsop, 
Gutierres, Candido 
Gutierres, J. 

Gutzlaff, Rey. C. and family 
Hance, H. J. 

Hanisson, G. E. 

Hagne, P. 

Hallam, S. J. 

Hale, F. H. 

Ifardie, H. R. 

tlarker, Henry Robert 
Hoarkort, Bernhard 
Happer, Rev. A. P. 
Harrison, G. E. 

Hart, C. H., 

Harvey, F. E. 

Hasting, William 
Heard, John 
Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee, 
Hertslet, F. L. 
{esherington, John 
Heskesh, Hy. 

Hey, Wilham 

Heyl, W.S. 

Hilikes, H. 

Hill, Semuel 

Hillier, C. B. and family 
Hodgson, J. 

Hogg, W. 

Holdforth, C. G. 
Holgate, HE. 

Holmes, John, 


Hormusjee Nesscrwanjee Poch, 
Hormusjee Jainasjee Nauhders. 


Hormusjee, Pestonjee 
Horsburgh, H. 8. 

Howe, C. F. 

Howell, Augustus 
Hubertson, G. F. 

Hudson, Rey. T. H. and fam. 
Hudson, Aug. 

Huvhesdon, Charles and fam. 
Huine, Hon J. W. 

Hume, G. and family 
Humphreys, Altred 

Hunter, Thomas 

{lunt, T. 

Ilutchinson, W. 

Hyland, Thomas 

Inglish, A\ L. and family 
Irons, James 
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Jackson, R. B. and family 
Jackson, Roger 

Jacob Rubian. 

James J.omax, 

Jamoojee Nusserwanjee. 
Jamsetjee Kduljee. 

Jardine, David 

Jardine, Joseph 

Jarrom, Rev. W. and family 
Jehengeer Framijee, 

Jesus, Joio de 

Jesus, Joaquim de 

Jesus, Joao de 

Johnson, D. 

Johnson, Rey. S. 

Johnson, Hon. Alexander R. 
Jones, Thomas 

Josephs, Levin 

Jufurbhoy Budroodcen. 

Just, L., 

Just, Jr. Pe ine 
Kay, William 
Kay, J. Duncan 
Kennedy, K. M 
Kennedy, H. H. 
Kenny, B. and family 
-Kerr, Crawtord 

King, W. H. 

King, F. A. 

King, David Q. 
Kinsinan, Nathaniel 
Kirk, Thomas 
Kreyenhagen, J. 
Lamson, G. H. 

Lane, Thomas Ash 
Lane, William 
Lapraik, Douglass 
Law, E. A. 

Layton, F. A. 

Layton, T’. H. 
LeGeyt, W. C. 
Lefiler, Johannes 
Leives, William D. 
Lena, Alexander 
Levin, E. H. | 
Lewis, A. 

Liljevalch, uw. &. C.F. 
Lind, Henry 
Limjeebhoy Jemsetjee. 
Livingston, W. P 
Livingston, Jo Gibbons 
Lloyd, Rev. John 
Lockhart, W. and family 
Loftelt, J. P. Van 

Looms, Rey. A. W. and fam. 
Lewrie, Rey W.M. 

Lowrie, Rebert, and family 
Lyall, George, 

Maceulleck, Alexauder 
Mack wen, James 


Troaartrarrrrs -0a8 Zea 


absent, 


“Q’n S Sa 


absent, 
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absent, 
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absent. 
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||MacMinnies, Capt. and family 
Macgowan, D. J. and family 


M.theson, W. F. 


{iMod} urst, Rev. W. H. and famil: 
\/Merer, W.T. 
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Mackenzie, K. R. 
Mackenzie, C. D. 
Mackenzie, S. 
Mackenzie, D. W. 
MacSwyney, P. C. 
Macleod, M. A. 
Maclean, J. L. 
Mackay, Hugh 
MacKnight, Thomas 
MacMurray, James 


Macgregor, P. C. 
Maciver, Williain W. 
Mahomed Thawar, 
Maltby, C. 

Man, J. L. 

Maneckjee Cooverjee, 
Maneckjee Nanabhoy. 
Markwick, Charles 
Marsh, W. HI. 
Marquis, Domingos P. 
Marques, Fortunato F, 
Marjoribanks, Samuel 
Marcal, Honorio 
Matheson, Donald 


Matheson, C. S. 

Vlattheus, A. 

Mawjee, Careem 

May, Charles and family 
M'Cartce, DB. 
M’Clatchie, Rev. T. and fam. 
McDonald, James 
McGregor, R. 

McGregor, H. 

McPherson, Alexander W. 
Meadows, T. T. 

Meadows, John A. T. 
Meredith, G. 

Merwanjee Pestonjee. 
McCart, Patrick 

Melville, Archibald 
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Meredi ith, W.S. 

Meufing, William ° 
Miles, W. H. 

Milne, Rey. W. C. and family 
Milne, C. 

Miranda, Agostinho de 
Moller, Edmund 

Moore, William 


=O =» = 


ang aa 


{Moolah Shaikbraim Nooroodeen, 


Moolah Shaiktyab F urjullabhoy, 
Morgan, W. h 
Morrison, M.C, f 
Morrison, JG. h 
Viosses, AR. B. h 
Moutabhoy Mahomedelly, Cc 


—Olinsted, H. M. 


—Pearcy, Rev. G. and family 


— 


Mounsey, John T. 
Moul, Henry 
Moncreiff, Thomas 

—_—Morss, W. H. 
Moul, George 
Moul, Altrea 
Muller, C. E. 
Mumftcrd, C. W. 
Meusell, J. E. 
Munchersaw Nasserwanjee My. 
Muncherjee Pestonjee. 
Murrow, L. E. 
Murrow, Y. J. 
Murray, Charles W. 
Murry, 
Muncherjee Eduljee. 
Nanjeebhoy Hassam, 
Napier, George 
Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fackeeraj 
Newman, E 
Neave, Thomas D. 
Nogueira, Valentin de 
Noronha, Joze M. de 
Noronha, F. de 
Norton, W. M. 
Nusserwanjee Ardaseer. 
Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody. 
Nuzmoodeen Shojnully. 
Nye, Gideon jr. absent. 
Nye, Clement D. 
Nye, T.S. H. 
Nye, E.C. H. 
Oakly, C. 
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Olding, J. A. 
Oswald, Richard 
Outeiro, Joze M. d’ 
Ozorio, Candido J. 
Ozorio, Candido 

~ Parker, Rev. P. and family 
Parker, N. de E. 
Parkes, H. 8. 
Parish, F. 
Park, James Dickson 
Patullo, S. BE. 
Parkin, W. W. 


Peet, Rev. L. B. and family 
Peirce, W. P. 

Pereira, Ignacio P. 

Pereira, Ignacio 

Pereira, Edward 

Perkins, G. 

Perkins, George 

Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 
Pestonjee Jemsetiee Motiwalla. 
Pestonjee Nowrvjee Pochawyjee, 
Phillips, J. 

Piccope, T. C. 

Piccope, W.N. 
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Platt, Thomas 
Pohlman, Rev. W. J. 
Ponder, Stephen 
Pope, John, 
‘Porter, J. 

‘Potter, D. 

Proctor, jr., D. L. 
Purver, J. P., 
Pustau, William 
Pyke, Williain 
‘Pyke, Thoinas. 
Rae, John 

Range!, Rofino 
nee F'oriano A. 


Rangel, Segisimundo J. 
Rangel Jaime 
‘Rathbone, S.G. absent. 
‘Rawle, S B. 


ce, c ‘Keiche, F. 


‘Read, H. C. 
Remedios, Boaventura dos 
; Remedios, J. Bazilio dog 
‘ Reuben, Isaac 
-Reynvaan, H. G. 
{Ribeiro, Lauriano F. V. 
‘Rickett, Juhn and family 
Richards: P.F. 
'Rienacher, R. 
opley, Philips Ww. 
Ritchie, A. A. and family 
Ritson, John 
‘Robinson, W. F. 
Roberts, O. E., 
‘Roberts, Joseph L. 
(Roberts, Rev. I. J. 
‘Robertson, D. B. 
| Robertson, F. 
Rocha, Antonio A. da 
Rodrigues, T. B. 
Rogers, Jacob C. 
iiRolte, BR. H. 
I Ross, J. B. 
Ross, W. F. 
isa William R. 
Rothwell, Richard 
heen James P. 
Rowland, ‘Thomas H. 
Rozario, Cepriano do 
Rozario, Florencio do 
Roza, Jozino da 
ishien, W. H. 


Rustomjee Burjorjee. 


Rustomjee Framyee. 
Rustomjee Ruitonjee, 
Rustomjee, Cursetjee 
Rutter, Heury 
Rutter, William 


te cr te 


Rustomjee Dadabhoy Camajce. 
Rustomjce Pestonjee Motiwalla 


Ruttunjee Framjee Yatcha. 
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Still, C. F. 

Sterling, Hon. P. J 
Sanchez, Joze Stewart, Patrick and family 
Sanders, Charles Stewart, C. J. F. 

Sanders, F. absent. Stewart, John 

Samson, M. Strachan, George 

Saul, R. P. Strachan, Robert 

Sayer, jr., John, Stronach, Rey. A. and family 
Schumacher, G. H. Stronach, Rev. J. 

Scott, William Sturgis, R. 8. 

Scott, Adam Sturgis, James P. 

Seare, Benjamin Sturgis, R. 8. 

Sehwemann, D. W. Syle, Rev. E. W. and family 
Shaik Munsoor Nezamully. Syme, F. D. 

Shaik Hussun Shaikammud. Su’ ivan, G. G. 

Shapoorjee Sorabjee, Surrufully Chadabhoy. 
Shaw, Charles Sword, John D. 

Shelley, A. EB. Taylor, E. 

Shepard, J. Tarrant, William, and family 

_--- Shortrede, Andrew Thawerbhoy Allam, 
Shorburn, William Tiedeman jr. P. 

--- Shuck, Rev. J. L. 


Tiedeman. F. H. 
Shumsoodeen Abdoollatiff. Thistlethwaite, John 
Sillar, D. 


Thompson, F. 
Silva, Joze da 


Thorburn, R. F. 
Silva, Marciano de - ‘Thorne, A. 


Ryan, George, and family 
Ryder, C 


ewe 5°00 
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Silver, R. P. De oby, C., 
Silver, H. T. De ‘Trabshaw, James 
Silveira, Albino P. Tromp, A. P 


Trott, John B. 
Trotter, G. A. 


Silverlock. John 
Simoens, Manoel 
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Simoens, Domingos P. Tyndale, H. 
Sinclair, Fraser Ullat, R. B. 
Sinclair, C. A. Urmson, G. 


Skinner, John 

Smith, G. F. 

Smith, J. Mackrill, and family 
Smith, Henry 

Smith, Gilbert 

Smith, Thomas 8. 

Smith, H. H. 

Smith, James 

Smith, John, and family 
Smith, J. C. 


Vacher, W. H. 
Van Basel, M. J. Senn, and fam. ¢ 
Vaucher, E. 

Velsherg, William 
Vidigal, Antonio de 
Vinton, Kk. Dyer 

Wade, Capt. and family 
Wade, T. 

Walker, J. ¥. 

Walker, J. T. 


Smith, G. Walker, Alexander 
Smithers, F. Walkinshaw, W. 

. Bnodgrass, William K. Warden, H. H. 
Snow, E. N Warden, BE. 


Solomon Dawood. 
Sorabjee Byramjee Colab. 
Souza, Florencio de 
Souza, Athanazio de 
Souza, Joze Pedro de 
Souza, jr., Miguel de 
Souza, Marcellino de 
Spears, 
Spring, Francis 

_ Stanton, Rev. V. and family 
Steevens, D. 
Ptevenson, James 


Wardley, W. H. 
Warrington, James 
Watson T. B. 
Waters, Charles 
Waterhouse, E. 
Watkins, C. T. 
Watson, J. P. 

Way, Rev. R. Q. and family 
Weiss, Charles’ 
Whitall, James 
Whittall, J. 

White, J. and family 
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Wildman, R. J. 
Wilhelmy, Marten 
Wilkinson, Alfred 
Wilkinson, Charles 
Wilkinson,(Francis 
Williams, J 
Williams, S. W. 
Willaume, John 
Wilson, C. 

Wilson, Alexander 
Wills, C. 
Wiltshire, H. 
Winch, J. H. 


—_— 
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Winchester, C. A. 
Wise, John 

Wise, Joseph 
Wolcott, H. G. 
Wolcott, M. W. 
Woods, Frederick 
Woodberry, C. 
Worth nston, James 
W yer, F. 

Young, W. and family 
Young, Peter 
Young, James H. 
Youny, A. J. 


absent 
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